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HE importance of the war neuroses for peace conditions 

lies chiefly in two things; its mechanism and its therapy. 

These two things are capable of utilization in the practical 

problems presented by the neuroses as they appear in the 
clinics, hospitals, and practice of neurologists. 

Inasmuch as a therapy of the neuroses must be based upon a con- 
ception of their mechanism, these two aspects of the question are 
intimately related. 

By mechanism is meant the coordinating factors in the production 
of a neurosis in so far as they represent an integrating structure. It 
is obvious that this kind of consideration implies the examination of 
several factor groups. First, the individual as represented in this 


instance by his nervous system. Secondly, the traumatic incidents 


associated with warfare in its various phases. Third, the reaction of 
this nervous system to such traumata. The end result is a type of war 
neurosis and stands out as a kind of crystallization of the hard won 
adaptation or compromise to the ever present contingency of participa- 
tion in the activities of warfare. 

An analysis of these several factor groups should give a workable 
scheme of the cause, the purpose, and the machinery of the war 
neuroses. 
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The basis of a study of this kind should be a sufficiently large 
number of cases seen under the varying conditions of warfare, so that, 
the soldier may be studied as nearly as possible at the first inception 
of the traumatic impact, whatever its nature may be, and down through 
the various phases in the development of his neurosis. 

It implies observations of forward areas, forward neurological 
stations, special base hospitals and so down to convalescent camps, 
home hospitals, and then in the stage of active contact with previous 
environment. A study of the anticipatory type of neurosis on the way 
up to the front is essential to get the complete story. 

A good deal of what I have to say on this subject has been set 
down in a paper published in the Archives of Neurology of May, 1919, 
under the title of ““War Neuroses as Physiological Conservations.”’ 
[ mention this now more to indicate the conception of the war neuroses 
that has developed in my own mind than with any desire to emphasize 
that article. 

The war neuroses appear to me to be physiological conservations, 
the purpose of which is to protect the individual against either exper- 
iencing or re-experiencing the varying traumata of warfare. ‘The pur- 
posive character of a neurosis must be admitted before this conception 
can be accepted. The evidence of this is derived partly from the study 
of numerous instances in which the neurosis developed as a measure of 
protection in the face of an immediate event and tended to disappear 
when the necessity of this protection was no longer present. 

The further evidence of the purposive character of a neurosis 
is to be found in the study of the defense system present in all living 
things to counteract the destructive agencies met with in the struggle 
for existence. The physiological system of defense, of which, perhaps, 
the phenomena of fatigue is the best example, blood pressure varia- 
tions, the polyglandular functions brought into activity by emotional 
stresses are sufficient to indicate the general line of reasoning followed. 
The chemical reactions shown by immunity, the protective influence of 
changed anatomical relations, such as hypertrophy of heart muscles, 
arteriosclerosis, etc., are suggestive that defensive reactions are the 
most usual methods against the incidental destructive agencies in the 
conflict of life. 

By analogy it may be admitted that a similar system of protection 
exists in what might be designated as the psychological sphere, and 
in this territory the neuroses for the most part find their place. Apart 
from analogy numerous studies by the several methods of investigation 
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such as hypnotism, psychoanalysis, or any other type of analytical 
study, has established the fact that the neuroses are in the main pro- 
tective or defensive in type. Admitting this, and it would seem impos- 
sible to refuse to do this, then the purposive character of the neuroses 
follows. This gives them therefore a place in the defensive system of 
the organism, and as such they can be objectively studied in the same 
way as other conditions found in the living organism which result from 
changes produced in the course of adaptation to conditions which 
threaten its integrity. 

In giving to the neuroses the characteristic of purposeness the 
assumption is not made that this purpose is conscious, or has the qual- 
ity of awareness. The purposeful plan of a neurosis arises frequently 
from its utter necessity to the individual, so that it must possess also a 
degree of automatism approaching that of a reflex. The neuroses, 
therefore, should be though+ of as purposeful elaborations of a series 
of co-ordinated reactions. This places the individual in such a condi- 
tion of neutrality to the activities in which he may be called upon to 
participate that for the time being at any rate he is saved from expos- 
ure to whatever traumatism with which they may be associated. The 
neurosis, therefore, protects him from either re-experiencing a set of 
traumatically laden experiences or experiencing those which by antici- 
pation he is prepared to find as destructive as the actual experiences. 

In the war neuroses we are dealing with a given set of trau- 
mata, chiefly of a violent character in which elements most destructive 
to the human organism are found. So destructive are these that they 
stimulate into activity the most fundamental of all instincts; that is, 
self preservation. In the civilian neuroses it is seldom that the protec- 
tive quality of the neurosis is activated by so deep seated an instinct as 
this. For in these conditions are found factors due to social and 
economic stresses of one kind or another, which set into activity the 
secondary instincts. In the further study of the civilian neuroses im- 
portant use of these secondary instincts, and of course the second 
of the primitive instincts, the sexual instinct, in its broadest concep- 
tion, should be made. In the neuroses of war, however, there stands 
out this primitive instinct of self preservation and its most powerful 
activating force the emotion of fear. 

If, therefore, the conception of the war neuroses as a primitive 
purposeful defense system and its activating agency, the instinct of self 
preservation with its emotional stimulus, fear, be admitted then the 
ground work of the mechanism is laid, which, when set into activity 
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under given conditions and under the influence of personal reactions, 
results in the various clinical pictures to which the term war neuroses is 
given, or shell shock, the term used in the British army. 

Before taking up the various instances leading up to the produc- 
tion of the neuroses in the soldier, a definite statement of the writer’s 
view as to certain much discussed points must be made. 

First, there is a small percentage of cases, probably under 2 
per cent., in which there is evidence of a definite change in the nervous 
system produced by concussion. These cases are not primarily war 
neuroses, but the symptoms are capable of organization into the typical 
clinical pictures of war neuroses as a subsequent phenomenon. These 
cases are types of severe concussions in which the structures of the ner- 
vous system are so severely shocked or disturbed in their continuity 
that traces of this change can be demonstrated. Globulin in the spinal 
fluid, some increase in the cell content, or in some instances changes 
in the optic disc have been described. 

Second, any soldier whatever his past history may be and with- 
out any evidence of neuropathic inheritance and without any marked 
neuropathic tendency may under proper conditions become the sub- 
ject of a war neurosis. 

Third, such soldiers who belong to any of the so-called neuro- 
pathic types will probably develop a war neurosis more readily and 
recover from it less readily than the strictly normal individual! 

Fourth, a great percentage of uncured cases belong to the neuro- 
pathic class. 

Fifth, the presence of a severe wound of any kind furnished so 
adequate a defense in the aforementioned scheme that the necessity 
of a neurosis does not arise. 

A soldier going to the front area or in the process of his training 
for that period is more or less constantly under the influence of a 
series of automatic repressive exercises. Some of these have to do 
with the anticipation which tends to arouse in him the emotional con- 
sequence of an expected series of experiences. The outward evidence 
of this emotion naturally is not evident or perhaps it is side tracked 
by various substitute actions following the well-known Freudian rule. 
The normal soldier soon becomes accustomed to his environment and 
shows no evidence of the conflict which is being carried on in his con- 
sciousness. Inhibition or repression becomes automatic, habitual, a 
reflex. He is not consciously concerned, therefore, with anything that 
has not the touch of reality and he lives chiefly and is interested 
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chiefly in his éhvironmental contact. There are certain things he must 
not do and there are certain emotions, traces of which he must not 
show. His own sense of soldierly conduct, plus the grip of discipline 
and that greater and more intangible thing called morale, all aid in 
fixing the repression tendency until it becomes habitual. Such evi- 
dences of fear as he feels are prevented from becoming dynamic or 
translating themselves into muscular activity by the necessity of his 
position as a soldier, whatever the special activity of his position 
happens to be. Sucha typical soldier, I believe, will never develop and 
can never develop a war neurosis, unless an event or series of events 
happen to him which have the tendency to lessen the grip which 
the habitual inhibition has upon him. Whenever there comes to him a 
series of events which tend to weaken him physically or mentally so 
that inhibition needs his conscious attention then the preliminary or 
favoring elements in the production of a war neurosis are set going. 
[hese in the order of their importance, as shown by experience, are 
fatigue, loss of sleep, hunger and thirst, worry, responsibility, uncer- 
tainty, and the general lowering of discipline and morale. The condi- 
tion thus produced favors the production of a state which permits 
the self-preservation instinct to have full control and to act in the 
only way this instinct can act; that is, in the production of some mus- 
cular effort which tends to shelter the individual from whatever de- 
structive agency is in sight; flight, concealment, immobility, are the 
common maneuvers which result. The soldier cannot adopt these 
measures of defense as a general rule and there is substituted one of 
the types of the war neuroses. 

There are two kinds of traumata which are commonly met with 
in the histories of cases of war neurcses. Both of these act similar to 
shock process and both of them have the capacity to produce dissocia- 
tion phenomena in consciousness. One is a suddenly acting shock effect 
mechanically produced which acts in the manner of a concussion; the 
other finds its shock result primarily in the emotional sphere. Both 
of them render the soldier either confused, dazed or unconscious. 

The mechanically produced shock is usually due to the explosion 
of a shell in the neighborhood of a soldier by which he is concussed, 
stunned, tossed about, thrown to the ground and at times buried. 
The emotionally overloaded experiences are any of the numerous 
unexpected, sudden and terrifying events which occur either to the 
soldier or of which he is a witness. Commonly these experiences leave 
him untouched physically, but so disturb the vaso-motor mechanism 
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that consciousness is suddenly lost, or is gradually or partially lost. 
In both instances a period, sometimes longer and sometimes shorter, 
intervenes in which the soldier loses his self control and enters into 
a condition of daze, confusion and automatism. Inhibition is com- 
pletely lost and the self preservation instinct tends to act, unrestrained 
by any exercise of conscious or automatic inhibition. The recently 
acquired results of discipline or morale tend to disappear completely, 
and the soldier for the time being acts as an instinctive and primitive 
organism, under the guidance of the most primitive of impulses, that 
is, of self preservation. 

For the development of a neurosis, or rather in order to statt 
the soldier on the way to a neurosis, two circumstances are necessary. 
First, there must be a mechanism by which the initial symptoms result- 
ing from the traumatic experience tend to become fixed and there also 
must be introduced a means by which the symptoms thus fixed may 
become elaborated. Therefore, fixation and a state of acceptance or 
suggestibility furnish the necessary mechanism to this end. 

[It is in the period of returning consciousness, when the soldier is 
dazed and only dimly aware of his surroundings and only partially 
in touch with the military environment, that these two factors act with 
a surprising promptness and definiteness. It is here too that the ten- 
dency toward fixation of the last conscious act of mechanical defense 
becomes through habituation an objective symptom which by repetition 
often completely dominates the clinical picture. Movements of dodg- 
ing, bizarre movements of the hands to protect the face against 
the blinding flash of an explosion, tic-like movements of the head and 
neck, gross choreiform movements of warning, signalling, fixed atti- 
tudes of the hands and trunk, fleeing movements of the legs, spasti- 
cally fixed positions of the extremities, etc., are found on returning 
consciousness to have become automatic and divorced from conscious 
control, through the mechanism of dissociation resulting from the 
acute shock process. The blindness resulting from the flash of an 
explosion, the deafness due to the sudden impact of air in the auditory 
canal, the dislocation of the speech function into muteness comes about 
in this fashion. I mention these few symptoms to illustrate what is 
conceived to be the origin of such symptoms and not in any measure 
to describe the resulting clinical picture. Many a soldier at the stage 
of returning consciousness has been diverted from becoming a sub- 
ject of war neuroses by the setting into activity of two counter currents. 
These act as neutralizing agents to the further stereotyping and elab- 
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oration of symptoms. One has to do with the awakening, in the 
soldier's mind, of the previously obliterated inhibition; the other is 
supplied by the agency of skillfully rendered neurological treatment. If 
both of these two things happen to be present then the soldier grad- 
ually regains his former condition and the acute symptoms tend to dis- 
appear and within some hours to a few days he is in condition to take 
up again his duty as a soldier. If neither is at hand; that is, if in the 
soldier’s personal make up there does not happen to be enough residue 
to start the counterflow, and if he escapes intelligent handling, neuro- 
logically or otherwise, he automatically surrenders himself to the de- 
veloping neurosis and reaches the base hospital as a well established ex- 
ample of one of the numerous types of war neuroses. 

This effort at re-establishment may take place at any time from 
the moment when some trace of consciousness is present to the period 
of transportation and stay in a hospital. This part of the mechanism 
| have termed the convalescent conflict. 

The further removed the patient is from the actual combat zone, 
that is, front area in the broad sense, the more difficult will restoration 
be. 

This brief outline of the mechanism is a mere framework out 
of which the various types of the neuroses may develop, and as such 
be classified according to the mechanism set going in each particular 
case. The particular kind of neurosis that develops represents the 
personal reaction of the individual; his own reaction type to psychical 
traumata; his previous personal neurological experience; his own 
tendency to processes of dissociation; his imitative faculty; and 
his automatic acceptance or suggestibility. ‘This personal equation is 
influenced also by what might be termed his automomic reflex formula, 
or what may be described more concretely as his own characteristic 
type of fear reaction. In this way hysterical dissociation results from 
the acute shock process as the simplest and crudest kind of defense 
reaction with its fixations of initial symptoms. The anxiety neurosis 
comes into being when the conflict takes on an ethical quality, due to 
the consideration of the various factors entering into the question of 
right and wrong, inadequacy, sense of duty as an officer, etc. 

Neurasthenia, psychasthenia, and the other clinical types which 
I have outlined, each have, I believe, a mechanism capable of this kind 
of analysis, and present variations which can be clinically differ- 


entiated. 
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Two important considerations may be emphasized in concluding 
this brief outline. 

First, war neuroses represent in general a compromise between a 
soldier’s manifest duty and the pull away from this in the direction of 
self preservation. This compromise shows itself by one of the various 
kinds of war neuroses. 

Second, the particular clinical variety shown in each case repre- 
sents the personal response of the individual to the traumatic incidents 
which his nervous system has to meet and for which no adequate adap- 
tation is possible except through a war neurosis. 
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HE war neuroses as they occur inthe French, English, 

German, Russian and Italian armies, if we judge from the 

literature and some personal observation with the French 

and English armies correspond practically exactly to those 
which were seen in the American army. There were observed, how- 
ever, some features in respect to the type of reaction which the Amer- 
can soldiers displayed which will be of interest to describe and which 
differ to some extent from those seen at least in the English and French 
armies. 

This difference in the reaction was more striking in hospitals sit- 
uated at the front, although it was somewhat apparent in the base hos- 
pitals as well. In the English armies, for example, the favorite form 
of neuroses among the soldiers was hysteria, while officers for the 
most part suffered from anxiety states and rarely hysteria. his is 
alleged to be due to the difference socially and educationally between 
the English soldier and officer, a difference which in the American 
forces was not so evident for obvious reasons. 

In the American army on the whole, it can be said that the most 
common forms of the war neuroses in both officers and men alike 
were anxiety states, neurathenia and psychasthenia, the proportion of 
hysterical cases on the whole being in the minority. This was true 
especially in the army neurological hospitals situated at the front, 
where the major hysterical manifestations were extremely rare. In 
the American army the reflex disorders described by Babinski, as occur- 
ring among the French in large numbers were comparatively rare. 

I believe it will be interesting and instructive to go into some 
detail in describing the condition of men coming into the hospitals at 
the front, a few hours after the appearance of the symptoms which 
9 
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determined their evacuation to these hospitals. On admission which 
was usually between the hours of noon and two in the morning the 
men arrived dirty, muddy, silent, trembling, tense, with drawn faces, 
and relaxed postures, seeking resting places at once on a bench which 
may be a part of the scanty furniture of the receiving ward of a front 
line hospital, on the floor, or leaning against the wall, if the bench was 
not available. 

A careful analysis of the mental state of men under these condi- 
tions of course was out of the question. 

They seemed however, in the main depressed, awed, anxious, 
afraid they had acquired some incurable affection, that they were 
paralyzed, or were losing their minds. 

They were at once given a warm shower bath, some food and 
sent to bed whereupon they fell into a deep slumber which lasted 


usually a day or two, awakening reluctantly for food, the calls of 


nature and exanfinations. 

After a study of the cases they could be divided for the most 
part, into: 

(1) Those who presented actual hysterical phenomena, such 
as: aphonia, deafness, blindness, paralysis of the limbs, amnesia and 
confusional mental states, of which there were comparatively few; 
(2) those who had well defined anxiety states; (3) the neurasthenics; 
(4) the psychasthenics; (5) those presenting a psychotic reaction; 
and finally (6) those who are best described as examples of hyperemo- 
tivity. 

As I have already stated the number of cases presenting definite 
major hysterical phenomena was small and most of the cases were 
those suffering from anxiety states, neurasthenia and psychasthenia. 
There were, however, a considerable number of cases which had not 
really yet reached the point of being definite neuroses. These cases 
were examples of hyperemotivity, and were by far, the most interest- 
ing and instructive of these cases with which we had to deal. They 
presented mental and nervous states, which I have spoken of as poten- 
tial neuroses. Soldiers exhibiting these symptoms had arrived at a 
state of nervous instability, high tension and suggestibility, which on 
the one hand, made them susceptible of being restored rapidly and 
promptly to a fairly normal state, and, on the other hand, just as sus- 
ceptible of acquiring symptoms through the agencies of suggestion and 
contagion, which in turn permitted the development of actual neuroses. 

Practically all the cases received at the hospital and coming 
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under the classification of war neuroses presented the same history as 
far as the etiological factors were concerned. 

Practically all had the same exhaustive physical experience and 
a large proportion of them the same emotional and commotional 
experiences. 

Concussion experiences, that is to say those in which a man states 
that he had lost consciousness or memory after having been blown 
over by a shell, occurred in about 50 to 60 per cent. of the cases. 

In the cases simply presenting a state of hypermotivity, the his- 
tory showed that the emotional trauma was more frequent than con- 
cussional trauma. 

Taking as a group, predisposition, both family and personal, 
was present in less than half of the cases. For example, in 342 
histories in which the family predisposition was studied, it was found 
that it was entirely negative in 195 cases and positive in 137 Cases, 
as to insanity, cancer, tuberculosis or nervous manifestations in father, 
mother, sister or brother. 

A study of the histories of these cases in relation to previous 
mental or nervous diseases showed that in over 50 per cent. of the 
cases there was an absence of any previous nervous disorder. 

In 320 cases in which the previous history of the individual was 
examined it was found that in 174 instances the history was negative 
as to nervous disorders, while in 146 cases there was a history of 
nervousness, nervous breakdowns, nervous temperament, phobias, 
traumatic neurasthenias, chorea, fear of the sight of blood, frontal 
headaches, epilepsy, bed wetting, sunstroke, delinquency, dizzy and 
fainting spells, hysteric attacks and drug addiction. 

It is not difficult to understand why those who showed a clean 
bill of health previous to their war experiences developed states of 
nervous instability which rendered them susceptible to the develop- 
ment of neuroses. The experiences at the front in combat were so 
intense, so strenuous and so exhausting that one acquired in a short 
time a state of nervous instability which in civil life would require 
months or years to bring about. 

The symptoms presented by the soldiers who suffered from 
hypermotivity were characteristic when under shell fire. They were 
unable to “‘carry on,”’ they felt weak, were dizzy and afraid, they 
sought places of safety, desired to run and hide, or stood still and 
shook; they lost their heads, they fell down from weakness at the 
sound of nearby exploding shells; they expressed themselves as afraid 
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of shells and slept poorly. This condition incapacitated the soldier 
and rendered him unfit for front line duty and was the cause of his 
being evacuated to the rear. These symptoms may be recognized 
as the crouching and flight reactions of fear. 

When these soldiers arrived at the hospitals they presented little 
or no symptoms, except evidence of great fatigue, some exhaustion, 
more or less marked general tremor, and a state of apprehensiveness 
that they would be sent back to the fighting lines. They acknowledged 
that they could not stand the shells. There was no actual neurosis to 
be recognized as such. The condition appeared to be an intense reac- 
tion to fear, an exaggeration of the physiological response to this emo- 
tion and entirely uncontrollable, in spite of all the influence brought to 
bear upon the individual to overcome it, such as crowd psychology, 
amour propre, patriotism and all those factors which help a man to 
maintain a correct position with his associates. 

A particularly interesting feature of the condition of the cases in 
general coming into the army neurological hospital is their state of 
great suggestibility. 

They reacted, with amazing promptness to the suggestions which 
were made by the medical officer upon their admission to the receiving 
ward. At once there was pronounced lessening of the tension and a 
distinct relief observed in the anxiety state which the soldier presented 

The hysterical manifestations yielded readily, and in the majority 
of the cases within a day or two after admission. In fact, after rest, 
baths, abundant food and treatment by suggestion, in 60 to 70 per 
cent. of the cases the symptoms disappeared and the men were fit to 
be sent to their organizations within ten days to two weeks. 

If the soldiers restored to a condition which it was considered 
fitted them for front line work again, were allowed to remain in the 
hospital before they were evacuated, a further reaction occurred. A 
certain percentage of these soldiers began to complain of physical 
ailments such as pains here and there, digestive disturbances, ill defined 
nervous systems and a mental attitude of doubt as to there being 
well enough to return to their organizations. 

The symptoms can be best described as being in the nature of 
hypochondrical manifestations, and these no doubt resulted from the 
opportunity to think over the dangers of the front in comparison 
with the safe and comfortable conditions under which the soldiers 
found themselves, and the influences of contagion arising from asso- 
ciations with others who were destined to go to the rear. These 
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symptoms increased in intensity the longer the soldier remained in the 
hospital. The plan was to evacuate these men at once upon their 
recovery, the object being to anticipate the development of these 
phenomena, but in an offensive the difficulty of finding the location of 
their organizations, and the scarcity of transportation made it impos- 
sible always to achieve this end promptly. 

The fate of those evacuated to the rear is another interesting 
feature of the subject. When the soldiers are sent back to the rear 
from the Army Neurological Hospital, except for a small number 
exhibiting tics, there are rarely any pronounced hysterical phenomena 
observed, most of the cases being examples of anxiety states, neuras- 
thenia and psychasthenia. 

At the base hospital, however, may be seen a variety of hysterical 
manifestations in considered numbers, such as stammering, mutism, 
some paralysis, gait disturbances and amnesias. 

There are two pictures diametrically opposed, one at the front, 
the other at the rear. 

What is the explanation? The cause of this I believe can be 
found in two factors. First contagion plays an important role. On 
the way back through evacuation and camp hospitals and even base 
hospitals, before reaching his final destination, the soldier is exposed 
to contagion and suggestion, by coming in contact with those who 
have already developed neuroses . Secondly, in a base hospital situated 
a long distance from the front, the horrors of the front are empha- 
sized, and as a result of the opportunity to introspect, there develops 
a reaction which expresses itself in the creation of symptoms which 
incapacitates the individual for front line duty. 

This reaction is less likely to occur in hospitals situated at the 
front where it was generally understood that after a few days the 
soldiers would return to their organizations at the front, that they 
would be cured promptly, and where the mechanism of the causation 
of their symptoms was explained to them before fixed neuroses had 
actually developed. 

The patients at the front were in a nervous state which can be 
termed fluid which on the one hand rendered them susceptible of being 
restored to a normal condition readily, or on the other hand, if not 
properly dealt with and allowed to be exposed to pernicious sugges- 
tion and contagion permitted the development of fixed neuroses. 

Finally a word as to another reaction which is observed at the 
front, namely, a certain psychotic coloring of the symptorns. A smaJJ 
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number of the patients presented symptoms suggesting dementia pre- 
cox. These soldiers were negativistic, paranoid or hallucinatory. They 
assumed attitudes and showed no interest in their surroundings. They 
recovered in many instances however, in a few days, and to all appear- 
ances seemed perfectly well. 

Sometimes there was a manic-depressive coloring to the symp- 
toms. In some instances the patient presented a state of excitement 
with flight of ideas, some incoherence and great restlessness; in others 
there was simple depression, in which the patient was preoccupied, 
silent, the countenance sad, the thoughts dwelling on the horrors of 
the battle field. 

From these symptoms the patients recovered as promptly as 
from the other conditions spoken of as the war neuroses. 

These reactions are especially interesting as illustrating the char- 
acter of the soil upon which is built the particular form of neuroses 
or psychosis. When a soldier passing through experiences which in 
some produce hysteric, psychasthenic, and neurathenic phenomena, 
hyperemotive states and in the cases under discussion, symptoms sug- 
gesting certain definite mental disorders what is the explanation? 
It seems to me it is due to a certain mental makeup of the individual, » 
which in the case where the symptoms resemble dementia precox indi- 
cates perhaps that the individual if not a potential precox, at least had 
a precox personality and in the case where the manic-depressive symp- 
toms occur, that the individual perhaps may be looked upon as either 
a hypomanic, or as having a manic depressive make up. 

These reactions represent transient psychotic states developing 
in individuals with abnormal mental make ups, the result ot severe 
emotional trauma, in which the elements of fatigue and exhaustion 
play a certain role. 
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THE EMOTIONS AND THEIR MECHANISM IN WARFARE 


BY TOM A. WILLIAMS, M. B., C. M., EDIN 


LECTURER ON NERVOUS AND MENTAL DISEASES, HOWARD UNIVERSITY ; MEMB. CORRESP. SOC. 
DE NEUROL, PARIS; MEMB. SOC. MED. MENT. CLINIC; C. M., NAT. ACADEMY OF MED. OF 
RIO DE JANERIO; NEUROLOGIST TO EPIPHANY FREE DISPENSARY AND FREEDMEN’S 
HOSPITAL, WASHINGTON, 4. 3. 


T IS alleged that the emotional strain of the war is the direct 

cause of many functional disturbances of long duration seen in the 

soldiery. There are strong reasons against this interpretation. 

In the first place, the number of cases showing emotional per- 
turbations apart from those having organic disease or definite toxic 
conditions is comparatively small. For instance, the figures of the 
Army Centre of Epernay. 


Among 90 patients occurred emotional symptoms due to: 


ESMOCIOMAl COMTUSIOR .... 2. ces ccvers 1.3% 
OO PETE CRTC eT ee 5.10% 
Ee ee 2.5% 
iad kee be ok nee 2.5% 
Various incidents of trench life...... 5.8% 
BEE hknks6s dates enue ewe 15 0-31 % 


In army zones—1600 patients of which: 


PE arene eer 45% 
I ie is ats a tke yee eel et hd 45% 
 *§ 4 a ee ra 10% 


If it is contended that most of the emotional cases are unde- 
tected in the army centres and are evacuated in the Interior, figures 
again show the contrary, for the proportion of cases in the Army 
Centre of Marseilles is as follows :— 

Out of 1249 cases of functional nervous disorders only 70 were 
classed as emotives. But it is proper to observe that there must have 
been several whom other clinicians would have so catagorised among 
the 102 classed in neurasthenics and psychasthenics, and even among 
the 143 commotiones. 
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At Maison Blanche out of 305 patients 20 were diagnosed as 


emotives, that is, I per cent. 

At Rennes emotional syndromes diagnosed in 22 per cent. 

At Bourges out of 10,000 patients emotivity was diagnosed in 
13 per cent. but these included also asthenics. 

All these figures show that the relative number of emotional cases 
to those definitely hysterical in nature and rapidly cured is very small. 

Further, patients of the emotional type, such as those which have 
been called “‘Psychasthenics,” are able to remain in the firing line 
without greater inconvenience than they suffer in civil life. Indeed 
they do not break down until they are given responsibilities too great 
for them to bear. 

It must always be remembered that really severe fear always 
shows physical signs, pallor of the face, changes in the pulse, sweat- 
ings, pilomotor reactions, pollakiuria. 

Tremor, when it occurs, does not possess any characters which en- 
able us to distinguish it from an assumed tremor, and is a very poor 
ground on which to make a diagnosis. Tachycardia is not a diagnostic 
criterion, because a great many patients develop a tachycardia who 
are not at all in a state of fear. They do so from cardiac exhaus- 
tion, intoxication or disorder of the thyroid gland, none of which may 
have anything to do with the emotions as regard their origin. True 
anxiety states tend to make themselves felt during sleep by modify- 
ing the dreams and even by creating insomnia. 

Indeed, in some instances, the patient shows himself capable of 
overcoming his dread during the day but he is overcome by it when 
his volition is in relative abeyance during sleep. In these cases 
the patient is awakened by terrifying dreams and gradually loses 
condition and power of resistance in consequence. It is a very ditter- 
ent state to that of the alleged emotive, but in reality hysterical, type. 

When these last cases are genuine they must be completely 
differentiated from asthenic conditions. The real mechanism is an 
associational fear psychosis. 

The importance of the distinction in practice is that such cases 
are readily curable but only by proper psychotherapy, whereas it is 
perfectly useless to cure by psychic means symptoms which are the 
result of asthenia whether constitutional or acquired. These latter 
patients are, in any case, unfit for hard campaigning because of their 
physical weakness. The men we are considering, however, are those 
who break down suddenly in consequence of what is alleged to be an 
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emotional shock or the culmination of prolonged emotional strain. 

Among these are two distinct types, namely: 1. Those who are 
simply fatigued, and of whom, in consequence, the power of inhibition 
has been lowered by the mechanism alluded to on page 20. 2. Those 
in whom there is no question of exhaustion—the psychogenetic cases. 
The real mechanism of this latter type is the conditioning of the mental 
attitude by a belief that they are no longer capable of withstanding 
what they have learned to believe is the exceptional psychic strain of 
life at the front, i. e. by suggestion. 

It is this vicious mental attitude which has to be changed in 
order to cure the condition. It is much easier to do this in the case of 
soldiers recently affected in this way, than in the case of civilian 
patients with associated fear psychoses and anxiety states of long 
duration. And yet, it can be done in these latter patients in a com- 
paratively short period of time by a proper understanding of the 
patient and a re-conditioning of his reactions toward the situations 
which have hitherto provoked dread. Such instances are the follow- 
ing, shortly summarized :—They are types of accidental phobias of in- 
tellectual order which are derived from a misunderstanding due to 
auto-suggestion, and easily curable. 

Thus, in a lady without the least psychopathic heredity, who for 
8 years had severe claustrophobia accompanied later by agoraphobia 
necessitating a companion when she left the house, a cure was effected 
in ten days. This was done by finding out the circumstances which 
had induced the first symptoms and then re-conditioning the patient's 
reactions by compelling her to explain them in writing, by persuasion 
of the most impersonal indirect kind, and finally by psycho-motor 
exercises directed toward overcoming one particular difficulty. viz: 
that of crossing alone a wide space. (In full in Internat. Clinics, Vol. 
IV, 1919, Management of Phobias and Obsessions. ) 

Again in a lawyer of 28 who had always been obsessed by a fear 
which he could not define, and a propos of no particular event or 
circumstances, it was ascertained that his dread originated in the 
teachings of a relative who had done all he could to inculcate the boys 
he dealt with that, ‘fear of the master is the beginning of wisdom” 
and so successfully that he poisoned the patient's life. In addition 
there was a highly charged psychopathic heredity on both sides of the 
family, and two brothers seriously defective, so that the patient strong- 
ly believed that his fear was a product of a degenerate constitution 
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causing moral cowardice which the great efforts he had made in sub- 
jecting himself to all sorts of danger had failed to overcome. 

Nevertheless he has remained well under very trying profes- 
sional conditions for 8 years as a result of the re-conditioning of his 
attitude toward himself which was effected in less than two weeks 
time. (In full, Illinois Med. Jour., 1914, Genuine and Spurious Psycho- 
therapy. ) 

A farmer lad of 23, not of high mentality, impressed by a notion 
of his own inferiority, made four attempts at suicide after a long period 
of seclusiveness and mental depression. He has now for 6 years been 
a successful producer on his mother’s farm as a result of a few days 
resetting of his ideas, during which he was taught the error of his 
inductions about onanism and learned to respect himself once more. 
(In full, see Journ. Insan., 1914, Prevention of Suicide). 

The fundamental difference between the mechanisms of the two 
types of phobic obsession is that in the one case we find an emotional 
pre-disposition of the patient’s inherent in the constitution of his organ- 
ism which compels him to react unteleologically to circumstances which 
the average man deals with without serious perturbation. The be- 
havier of the panto-phobic of this kind is only an attenuated example 
of the very easily excited uncontrollable phobic reaction of the patient 
who is in a state of intoxication such as one so commonly sees in 
the eruptive fevers, in chronic alcoholism and in other forms of mental 
confusion, such as those ensuing upon malnutrition or exhaustion, 
where the confusion indeed may be very slight, but where the phobic 
reaction may be most incommoding. (See Management of Confusional 
State Internat. Clinic, 1917, Vol. II, Line 26.) 

A fact which points to another important element in the symp- 
tomatology of the phobic is the wish to conceal his foible from others, 
his belief that his morbiaity is very grave, his dread that his disease 
will progress to a degree constituting insanity, his fear of discovery. 
In many cases there is added to these feelings that of shame at his 
own weakness concerning what he feels to be an absurdity. In such 
cases the discovery of the mechanism of origin of the particular pho- 
bia is an important element in enabling the patient to comprehend the 
real nature of his condition. 

It is only when this is understood he is able to view his reactions 
rationally, almost impersonally. He learns to see in what way they 
have occurred, and is thereby enabled to forestall them. This must 
not be done by a cowardly avoidance of the situations which provoke 
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the phobia, but by facing such situations with a clear and open mind 
and by analyzing his own relationship to the situation each time it 
arises. In this way, the situation rapidly becomes shorn of its emo- 
tional aspect, for the patient has learned to view it scientifically, where- 
upon the morbid affect, which it has formerly aroused, ceases. 

This method which I have always found successful, is essentially 
very different from the former methods in which these patients were 
treated, such as emphasizing the lack of gravity of the phobia, by 
pooh-poohing it, by ridiculing it, or worse still, by attempting to dis- 
tract the patient in occupations, recreations, or worst of all by hypno- 
tism, isolation or rest-cures. These methods, so far from being 
beneficial are harmful. The rest-cure for instance gives the patient 
more occasion to brood upon his trouble, and even hard work and 
occupation fail to arrest the morbid process. Indeed, in some instances, 
intense occupation only gives opportunities for the patient to multiply 
the circumstances capable of provoking his phobia, while hypnotism 
further aggravates suggestibility. 

For instances, in one exceedingly hard working lawyer, his pho- 
bia of the number 13 and of the day Friday so fastened itself upon 
him that there was scarcely any hour of the day which he could not 
associate with this superstition by methods of addition, subtraction, 
multiplication and division of numbers, so that the more engagements 
he made the more he had to struggle against this tendency. In an- 
other case, also a lawyer, intense application to study only made more 
prominent his consciousness of the difference between himself and 
others. 

None of these methods of treatment aim at the cause of the con- 
dition as all medical art should. The essential cause of phobias of this 
type is a conditioning of the affective reaction toward a given situation 
because of a mistaken notion regarding it. .The mechanism is most 
simply and clearly illustrated by the reactions of the animal in whom 
a given signal has always been associated with a given experience. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF CURE. Now, each of these patients 
suffered a true emotion of fear during the periods in which there 
was brought to consciousness the situation which was in each case 
legitimately enough the subject of dread on account of the way in which 
it was regarded. 

The principle was no different from that of the way in which 
the dog in Pavlow’s experiment learned to regard with dread the 
signal which warned him of the arrival of his master bearing a whip 
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with which he would be beaten. The signal immediately provoked a 
severe state of fear with all its physical accompaniments. But this re- 
action was very easily re-conditioned into a reaction of pleasure at 
hearing the signal after re-education of the dog taught him that the 
warning was no longer one of a beating but of a piece of meat. 

On the same principle, the patient who has hitherto feared to 
cross an open space because of the dread that his heart may give 
way and that he may be run over by a passing vehicle, and who devel- 
ops the physical reactions of terror in consequence, can, when he is 
taught that the basis for his dread was a false one and that there is no 
danger of his fainting, very quickly learns to cross that open space 
without qualms. 

Even when this more natural type of substitution of one belief 
for another is not available, as for example when the patient's fear 
is well founded, yet his reaction toward the fear provoking situation 
may be changed by inbuing him with a different attitude toward it. 
This is really quite a commonplace procedure, for it is the means by 
which the vast majority of men willingly encounter the great probabil- 
ity of severe injury or death in the present war. The attitude of 
the physical coward is replaced by that of the patriotic hero. Indeed 
in most cases the ordinary solicitations such as those of esprit de corps 
suffices to secure the mental attitude of bravery. It is in the cases 
where the usual motives have not suficed and where the emotion 
of fear dominates the patient that the psychiatrist is called upon to 
exercise his skill in providing the patient with insight and motives 
powerful enough to change the way in which he looks upon his own 
relation to duty, country and death. Here again the psychotherapeu- 
tist is only performing the kind of task he is asked to perform in civil 
life, namely, the re-conditioning of a patient’s reactions toward difth- 
cult situations which the usual motives of business, social or family 
life have not been been able to effect. 

It must be remembered that the majority of patients who pre- 
sent emotional reactions of this type tend to exaggerate them in order 
to justify an apparent cowardice which they themselves honestly rep- 
rehend in many instances. They, so to speak, nourish their emo- 
tional reaction by keeping that which stimulates it in the foreground 
of their consciousness. They become beset by that which disturbs 
them. Indeed they take a certain pleasure in watching the consis- 
tency with which they start at a sound, recoil at a movement, tremble 
at a loud word. Some of these patients are of the mythomanic type, 
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and are really playing a role without being themselves quite aware of 
the fact. (Journ. of Criminal Law to appear.) 

It must always be remembered that an emotional reaction to sud- 
den and unexpected fright is natural although quite variable in difter- 
ent individuals. It is only its persistence that is abnormal. This 
persistence however, is not due to the quality or gravity of the emo- 
tion itself, but is due to the fact that the state is so to speak fostered 
by the patient who has allowed himself to believe that he can no 
longer control every childish reaction which he shows, and thus persists 
in playing out the role he has assumed. 

The following military cases should be studied in relation to the 
foregoing factors and to those which follow. 

Acute Emotional Syndrome. While waiting for the assault of a 
village perched on the top of a hill, the despatch riders of the 46th 
R. I. placed themselves under a rudimentary shelter in the advanced 
trenches. 

The regiment had just had the benefit of 6 weeks rest and had 
taken its position during the night. They had been there a few hours 
when a shell plunged into the shelter, struck and beheaded a man, and 
luckily for his neighbors buried itself in the soil without bursting. 
Almost all the survivers came to themselves immediately. One of 
them alone, a hair dresser in civil life, now a sergeant, came in great 
haste to the dressing station at about 150 metres distance downhill 
and sat cowering ina corner. There he gave free course to his emo- 
tion. He wept abundantly. He was agitated with intense tremb- 
ling. It was not a faint tremor, but consisted of large oscillatory 
movements of the upper limbs and almost of his whole body. 

Even after resting for a few moments his respiration was very 
rapid as well as his pulse, 150. He related in broken and hurried 
words what had just happened to him. He cursed the enemy, spoke 
of his beheaded comrade, of the assault which was imminent, of his 
comrades waiting for him. Visibly he was making great efforts to 
recover. He was helped by reassurance and stimulants. 

Suddenly he got up and though still trembling, ran away to 
resume his post. 

When he was seen two hours later a bullet had gone through his 
thigh. 

Although his wound was not severe, he has succeeded in evading 
active service. Two years later he had not yet been sent back to the 
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These patients all show tremor at some time or another. Their 
tremor is wide in extent, and stops during distraction. Its differentia 
are fully gone into in my forthcoming book in the chapter on Tremor. 
It is very significant that the patient can be taught in a single sitting to 
control these provoked tremors, when the method of powerful farad- 
ism is intensively applied. In most instances the tremor can be got rid 
of without this unpleasant procedure, but the treatment then requires 
great skill on the part of the psychotherapeutist. For that matter so 
does the application of painful electric currents, the manner of its use 
being much more important than the fact of its application. 

Perseverating Pseudo-emotivity. In many instances of pseudo- 
emotional behavior, the patients at first really suffered from uncon- 
trollable severe emotjonal reactions due to toxic or fatigue states. 
They are still more often the result of emotion. The patients are per- 
severators, then, who having had formerly a real justification for their 
behavior, continue to think they are still justified in letting themselves 
give way in an exaggerated fashion to every solicitation. Most of them 
«do not themselves realise that the physical state which caused their 
earlier disturbance has long ceased and that their reactions have be- 
come illegitimate. It is a delicate task to demonstrate to them their 
error and to persuade them to cooperate in their restoration to health. 

Influences Adverse to Cure and Welfare of These Men. The 
manner in which this task must be approached is unfortunately depend- 
ent upon many considerations quite outside of the sphere of psycho- 
therapy. Such are those of the policy of the army toward functional 
nervous diseases. Such is that of the policy of the country toward 

wases of cerebral commotion. 

Each of these influences bring to bear upon the soldier powerful 
suggestions which may seriously interfere with his efforts to get well 
and which may indeed encourage his efforts to remain sick. Popular 
articles and conversations about ‘“‘shell-shock”’ are most detrimental 
in this respect. They should be discouraged if not forbidden during 
the war at least, and if they are permitted, the newspapers should 
cooperate in refusing to print those not written by psychiatrists author- 
ized by the war council to do so. 

But even within these limitations it is possible to cure these men, 
and that perhaps without the enormous expenditure of money in the 
elaborations of such an organization as has been adopted in England 

in order to compensate for the grievous leakage which was permitted 
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during the first three years of the war on account of the attitude of 
the country toward functional nervous diseases. 





Simulation of Emotivity. It must never be forgotten that the 
condition of emotionalism is apparently easy to simulate, and that 
such patients viewed superficially appear quite unfit for service. A 
number of instances of this syndrome, afterwards confessed to have 
been deliberately simulated, were returned among the prisoners of war 
repatriated as completely incapacitated for further service. Under 
ordinary conditions the opportunity of receiving confessions of this 
kind of course is not permitted, as it is not to the patient's interest 
to admit that he allowed himself during the war to remain unneces- 
sarily in hospital by maintaining artificially an illness of which he could 
have got rid long before. 

The Mechanism of Some Fear States. Everyone is familiar 
with the different ways in which different individuals react to impend- 
ing accident. For instance when an automobilist precipitately crossing 
the street has to suddenly stop his car with the emergency brake inorder 
to avoid a vehicle which he had not at first seen, some spectators may 
gasp with horror, some may shrink aside, some may even scream out. 
This is because their imagination pictures what might have happened 
had the brake not been applied. It may be called a morbid direction- 
ing of the imagination; it is the kind which produces timorousness or 
pessimism. Other spectators on the contrary, may be rather impress- 
ed by the speed and skill of the driver in averting the accident which 
might have happened to one less competent. This may be regarded 
as a wise directioning of the imagination. Other spectators may pass 
by with complete indifference. These are of two kinds. One kind 
are incapable of feeling emotion. They are the lymphatic or indiffer- 
ent persons. They are not common. Far commoner is the type which 
is incapable of feeling emotion about what may happen to other 
people. It is only when they, so to speak, place themselves in the 
position where the accident might happen to them that they feel 
alarmed. These people are very numerous. 

Most people however become so inured to the usual alarms of the 
current life that they cease to manifest, and often indeed cease to feel 
the emotions which alarming incidents first excited. The great major- 
ity of the soldiers find that their first dreads gradually cease. The 
cause of this is an intelligent use of the imagination, the man reflect- 
ing to himself that, so far from the chances of his being injured being 
considerable, it is indeed very slight at any given moment. Even when 
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he knows that in the long run he is bound to be killed or injured other 
motives can be brought to bear regarding each individual expedition. 
Of course, if he considers the number of men who have been killed 
without fighting at all or the number who. have been killed in their 
first combat, he could feel only fear. But when, on the contrary, he 
considers the number of men who have survived a score of combats, 
and when he thinks of Guynemer who was successful in 54, he sees no 
reason for despair. The same reasoning is cogent in the case of the 
Infantry and few men feel that an impending battle is to be their last. 

In the case of desperate enterprises however the case is a differ- 
ent one. Most of the men had they reflected upon this particular aspect 
of the case would recognize the high probability of their being killed. 
But other motives remove the fear of this. Such motives as the lust 
of battle, the desire for glory, feeling of indifference to danger, a 
high sense of duty, belief in a happy chance. Sometimes indeed the 
shame of appearing to be afraid. Each has its share in inducing the 
warlike spirit in the prospect of almost certain death. 

Collective suggestion is a most important factor in maintaining 
high courage in troops. This, of course, largely depends upon the 
oficers. However men who enter the Neurological Services on ac- 
count of bombardment hysteria do so in the main because the craven- 
ness of the individual has overpowered the influence of the collective 
morale. They can no longer be appealed to on the ground of esprit 
de corps. In some instances however, it is only because the man feels 
he has a legitimate excuse for abstaining from the dangers of battle. 
The important business of the neurologists is to be able to demonstrate 
to such men that the excuse in which they believe is not leg'timate; 
that they are not indeed suffering from a physical disorder of the 
nerves but that they are mistaken with reference to the real motivation 
of their illness. With rational persons this is all that is necessary, but 
there are some men with whom reason is less powerful than the 
appeals of imitation and suggestion. The most powerful weapon 
against these men’s disorders is the spirit or morale of the hospital 
such as has been so well illustrated in the preparatory treatment of the 
men at Salins. A full account is given in my book Disorders of the 
Nervous System in Warfare (Bealsiston to appear). 

In some instances the men are accessible only to the direct 
effects of unpleasantness, being neither of a reasonable type nor 
amenable to gentle collective suggestion, and being inbued with a desire 
to escape the rigours of warfare, they can be appealed to best by a 
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rigourous treatment which shows them that the service has its com- 
pensations after all. ‘There is more than a suspicion of dishonesty of 
intent in most of these cases, but it is not wise for the doctor to declare 
openly the guilty motive behind the men’s behaviour. The man can- 
not become a good soldier unless he maintains his self-respect or per- 
haps rather the ability to hold up his head before his fellows. He 
does not mind feeling that the doctor knows he has not been quite 
honest with himself, but will be only too glad to have a chance of 
getting out of the affair without probable disgrace and he will do his 
very best to place himself in the recovered list for a doctor whose 
consideration he understands, and whose insight and firmness he re- 
spects. 

However, it must not be forgotten that in very many men whose 
morale flinches, it does so because of a reduction of the resiliency of 
the organism, that is, physical wear and tear, which prevents the man 
from responding to a difficulty he formerly surmounted with com- 
parative ease. The greatest attention must be paid at the beginning 
of each case to the signs of the milder functional incapacities of cir- 
culation, internal secretion, metabolism and lowered neurone reaction. 
:ven the disorders of the associational systems must not be attributed 
to pithiatism. ‘They may be dependent upon functional inadequacies 
of purely physical nature. An example of this mechanism is the fol- 
lowing case extracted from my discussion of the management of con- 
fusional states read to the American Medical Psychological Associa- 
tion 1916. 

A woman of 35 was referred by Dr. Ada Thomas because she 
became disturbed about some botanical investigation she had conduct- 
ed successfully, which she could not seem to finally formulate although 
she had made a preliminary report to the satisfaction of superiors. 
She would keep on starting experiments, but they did not seem to go 
right. She felt dazed and as if everything was out of joint. The 
work seemed easy and yet she could not accomplish it. As there was 
neither insomnia nor loss of weight, she felt that her trouble was 
psychological. But her reflexes were exaggerated, her hand trembled, 
her eye-balls were prominent with congested lids and the breath was 
very foul. However she persisted that it was temperamental as 
she had had an attack as a teacher some years before, and thought that 
she was prone to it as a child. She was hyper-conscientious and had 
too much ambition for her strength. 

Though her blood pressure was but 128 her diet was lacking in 
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succulence, and she had been taking extra milk but without causing con- 
stipation. Thinking that improved metabolism might help her I pre- 
scribed a week’s vacation with golf, a more succulent diet, and a mix- 
ture of hormones. In a few days the blood pressure fell to 105, diastolic 
55, and she “felt like doing nothing at all and without mind” so thatthe 
golf was stopped and she was put to bed. Whereupon the blood pres- 
sure after five days, slowly rose to normal, the reflexes diminished, 
the tissues were firmer, but the pulse rate mounted over 100, going 
to 120 some times and slight exophthalmos appeared with the sign of 
Moebius. There were no sweats, and the breath was less foul, she felt 
clear mentally. Mixed hormones were stopped. She was then given 
secretogen and advised to return to work the next week, which she 
has accomplished satisfactorily ever since. 

That thyroid and adrenal disturbances must be quite usual in 
hyperemotive individuals we have experimental warrant a priori and 
indeed a considerable number of observations of long continued tachy- 
cardia show a morning maximum which points to hyper thyroidism. 
A detailed study of a series of these cases is much to be desired. The 
war provides an opportunity which should not be neglected. 

It is only by thorough attention to the details of mental exam- 
ination that one can pronounce upon the character of such manifes- 
tations, many of which can be successfully imitated, and many of which 
occur from a purely psychogenetic mechanism. Glaring examples are 
the Ganser syndrome, and some of the amnesia and dissociated states 
in which many clinicians have formerly shown great credulity. ‘Too 
great caution can not be used against allowing oneself to find without 
due criticism some ill-understood syndrome which has filtered into the 
neurological literature from the garrulous report of some armchair 
clinician usually from beyond the Rhine. Even the law of regression 
of souvenirs has been shown to be without proper basis, as the beau- 
tiful study of post-commotional amnesia by Mairet and Pieron clearly 


demonstrates. 
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THE MANAGEMENT OF PSYCHO-NEUROSES IN 
THE CANADIAN ARMY 


BY LIEUT.-COLONEL COLIN RUSSEL 
CONSULTANT IN NEURO-PSYCHIATRY, C. A. M. C. 


HE management of the Psycho-Neuroses by the Canadian 

Army Medical Service, begins really in England and is car- 

ried on in Canada. In order to discuss the management of 

these conditions in the Canadian Army, however, it is neces- 
sary to consider the whole system that was in vogue under the Royal 
Army Medical Service in France. The Canadian Army Medical Ser- 
vice, as well as all parts of the Canadian Army in France, were 
an integral part of the British Army, and as such came directly under 
that organization. 

It is not my intention to consider in detail the clinical form of 
the Psycho-Neuroses, but as is well known, these conditions, under 
the term “Shell-shock,” quite early in the War became a very serious 
medico-military problem in the British Army as well as in the Armies 
of all the Allies—to say nothing of the armies of our enemy. 

Owing chiefly to the fact that these conditions were not fully 
recognized in the beginning, many cases were evacuated to England 
which would not otherwise have been, and the depletion of manpower 
in the front line from this cause became a very serious item. Some 
confusion was, I think, also caused by the result of anatomical inves- 
tigations carried out by Major Mott, who showed that in soldiers 
killed as result of explosions without showing external wounds, minute 
hemorrhages and multiple cell changes in the nervous system showed 
the effects of concussion and that the cause of death was in the ner- 
vous system. ‘This condition, which was really shell concussion, was 
very soon confused with the clinical condition which received the 
apt term of “‘shell-shock,’’ but which on closer examination was shown 
to be rather a physiological or psychological condition without any 
organic anatomical lesions. The first really systematic effort to handle 
this problem in France was the establishment of special neurological 
hospital in the casualty clearing line and the issuance in the summer of 
1917 of the Army Form W-3436, and the instructions to Medical 
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Officers which accompanied it. This refers to officers and other ranks 
who without any physical wound became non-effective from physical 
conditions claimed or presumed to have originated from the effects of 
British or enemy weapons in action. The medical officer who in the 
first instance dealt with such a case, where it was necessary to transfer 
him to the special hospital which had been organized in the casualty 
clearing line, was instructed not to record any diagnosis, but to enter 
on the field medical card the letters NYDN (not yet diagnosed ner- 
vous). The field ambulance through which this individual was evac- 
uated was responsible for bringing him to the special hospital. These 
hospitals very soon got the name of ‘“‘Shell-shock Hospitals.” If 
any case inadvertently arrived at the Base without having passed 
through the special hospital, the oficer commanding the base hospital 
had to retain that case and notify the local administrator of medical 
services of the army concerned. 

The expression “shell-shock” under no circumstances was al- 
lowed to be made use of verbally, or be recorded in any regimental 
or casualty report, or in any hospital or any medical document, except 
in cases so classified by the order of the officer commanding the 
special hospital. 

In all these cases admitted to the special hospitals and in those 
who through inadvertence slipped through to the Base hospitals, the 
Army form W-3436 had to be made out. This form after giving the 
man’s name, number, rank and unit, stated that the individual had been 
admitted to the special hospital on such and such a date, through such 
and such a field ambulance. A description of his condition on admis- 
sion followed, with a copy of the man’s statement as to how he came 
by that condition. This was sent immediately to the officer com- 
manding the man’s unit, who, after looking into the case gave a writ- 
ten statement whether or not, in his opinion, the man had been under 
exceptional exposure (that is, exposure of a specific nature more 
intense or prolonged than that in which others in the saime area of 
operations endured without being similarly affected thereby), specify- 
ing briefly the nature of that exposure. In the case where this expos- 
ure was regarded as not exceptional, this form W-3436 was sent 
by the O. C. of the unit directly to the “A” (Adjutant’s) Branch of 
the division, and it then became a matter for Army Headquarters’ 
investigation. If the exposure was regarded as exceptional, the form 
was returned by the O. C. of the unit to the O. C. of the special hos- 
pital, who was then responsible for ascertaining that any points which 
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appeared to require investigation were brought to the notice of the 
Army Headquarters before the case was disposed of. It was his duty 
also to notify the D. A. G. of the 3rd. Echelon General Headquarters 
of the classification and final disposition of each case. 

The work done in these special hospitals was wonderfully effec- 
tive. The following is a report for the month of August from No. 3 
Canadian Stationary Hospital, where the special Neurological work 
was being done by Captains F. Dillon and Lawson—both the R. A. 
M.C. 


Vumber of Cases admitted during August, 1917............ 132 


Relative proportions of Cases Admitted: 
Shell Shock Wound 


or 56.8% 


sipsthin ond eciivie ne wai. s 75 
PROUD SE no 6d 4 wee ke Vico wens 57 or 43.2% 
Disposal of Shell Shock Wound Cases : 
DNs case ad net bch ebasee bikes 64 or 85.3% 
SEE a5 bh oa ED Cee Re eee evaeeee Il or 14.7% 
Disposal of Neurasthenia Cases: 
pT A eae ee ee 32 or 56.9% 
pi EE PO re eee ere 25 or 43.1% 
Disposal of Both Classes of Cases Combined: 
WE cb bas ch ewbanesbaeneuent eens 96 or 72.7% 
ys yen ere arar Pee ee oe 36 or 27.3% 


TOTALS FOR FOUR MONTHS: 


April, May, June, July, 1917, before the introduction of Army 
Form W-3436. 


Pid oe tha debbie dae ak saneKwe 1341 

Discharged from Hospitals ............ 1173 
| Ao arp 938 or 79% 
prey re re eee ee 235 or 21% 

"EO SEDO. c,d van sae es wae 44 or 4.6% 


It will be seen from the above analysis that 43% of the cases 
admitted into the “‘Shell-shock”’ Special Hospital are cases of Neuras- 
thenia, that is, not caused by exceptional exposure but individuals 
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presumably showing relative impairment of power of endurance to 
the ordinary strain of war. Of these, 56% were sufficiently restored 
by treatment to be sent back to duty. 

The remaining 57% of admissions are cases of shell-shock wound. 
These are the ordinary type of individual who have been subjected 
to exceptional exposure. In these you will see the prognosis is very 
much more hopeful, 85% being ultimately capable of being returned 
to duty. Of both classes combined, (the shell-shock wound and 
Neurasthenia) about 72 to 79% of admissions into the shell-shock 
division were made fit by treatment to return to duty. The remain- 
ing 20% to 30% were transferred to special hospitals at the base. 
About 50% of these were returned to some sort of duty in France. 
The remaining 50%, that is, 10% or 15% of the total, were evacuated 
to England. For a long time these went to the ordinary general hos- 
pitals. In the organic cases which required specialist’s attention, such 
as Orthopoedic cases or wounds of the brain, the sorting out was done 
in France and the cases were transferred directly to special hospitals 
in England. It was a very long time indeed before the same recog- 
nition was given to the psycho-neuroses. The result was that they 
were passed from one general hospital to another, and by the time 
they did reach a Specialist, their condition was very firmly fixed 
and difficult to influence. 

The Canadian Army Medical Service has, I believe, the honour 
of being the first to organize a Special Hospital for the treatment 
of these cases. This was established at Ramsgate in November, 1915, 
and was designed to treat both Orthopoedic and Neurological cases. 
The Granville Hotel was taken over and turned into a hospital. Its 
special facilities in the way of hot air baths, electrical baths, turkish 
and Russian baths and large plunge already established in time of 
peace, made an excellent basis from which to develop a mechanical 
therapy. We shortly added to this as an annex the Chatham School 
with its technical workshops, its grounds and gardens, all of which 
were used and developed for occupational therapy. Instructors in all 
lines of occupation, from motor-mechanics to cigarette-rolling, werc 


picked out from among the wounded patients, and a very active occu-| 


pational therapy was instituted. The beneficial result was most evi- 
dent from the start. The Commanding Officer’s Orderly Room 
almost went out of business. Breaches of discipline became very 
infrequent, and the morale among the patients was very much im- 
proved. Besides this all the splints and mechanical apparatus needed 
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in the hospital were made by the patients. In fact operating room 
furniture was made for other hospitals as well as our own and our 
surgeons had any special instruments made on the spot. 

In the early days of this hospital, owing to its unique character 
and the fact that these patients suffering from functional disturbances 
\f the nervous system had been so long in other hospitals where condi- 
tions were not understood, the clinical material was very extra- 
yrdinary and the results obtained by treatment most striking. 

In my opinion, it would have been advisable in the Canadian 
Medical Service in England, to have developed this one, or possibly 
two, Special Neurological Hospitals, and to have had all suitable cases 
segregated. However, in spite of my recommendations, the authori- 
ties did not consider this advisable, and the result was several smaller 
Neurological Clinics developed in general hospitals wherever there 
happened to be a medical officer with Neuro-Psychiatric training or 
inclinations. As far as the treatment of the men was concerned, this 
did not make any material difference, but owing to the relatively 
small size of the majority of these clinics it was not possible to use 
them to any extent as schools of instruction for medical officers in this 
line of work. This has recently, I believe, been remedied by sending 
Canadian Medical Officers for course of instruction to some of the 
British Special Hospitals. 

To the number of War Neurotics that were evacuated to Eng- 
land from the Special Hospitals in France, there were always added 
a certain number who developed in England either previous to their 
going to France or on recovery from wounds or exposure to gas, and 
these were admitted to the Special Hospitals in England. It is impos- 
sible to form an estimate of what percentage were returned to duty 
from these Special Hospitals owing to the constantly varying condi- 
tions. In the early part of 1917, from the Granville Canadian Hos- 
pital, upwards of 60% of the patients who were admitted were return- 


fed to the front. With the establishment and proper organization of 


the Special Hospitals in France, this percentage was much diminished 
at a later period, as only the least hopeful cases ever reached Eng- 
land. 


THE MANAGEMENT OF THE WAR NEUROSES IN CANADA 


Major General Fotheringham, the Director General of Medical 
Services in Canada, who before the war was Associate Professor in 
Medicine at Toronto University, has shown the greatest appreciation 
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of the importance of this work and the difficulties to be met with in this 
department of the Medical Service, and has given us at all times his 
utmost support. 

The principles underlying the treatment of these patients in 
Canada may te summarized as follows :— 


1—The direct transference of all patients of this type com- 
ing from Overseas into Special Neurological Hospitals. 


2—The segregation of patients of this type who had already 
returned to Canada for the purpose of treatment into 
these Special Hospitals, under the care of specially 
trained Medical Officers. 
3—The retention of these patients in these hospitals until :-— 
(a) They are fit for some form of Military duty. 
(b) They are fit to pass under their own control. 
(c) They are discharged as having come to a termin- 
ation of treatment. 


4—At the termination of treatment, these patients appear 
before a standing Medical Board composed of Medical 
Officers of the Special Neurological Institution, and its 
decision is final in regard to :— 
1—(a) Either return to duty and re-classification. 
2—(b) Or discharge from service. 
The re-classification of the soldier returned to duty from 
a Neurological hospital may not be altered except on the 
recommendation of the standing of the Medical Board 
of that Hospital, or of one of the other Neurological 
Hospitals. 


5—lIn the case of a man discharged from a Neurological 
Centre to his own control, whose disability later recurs, 
we have arranged with the Department of Soldiers’ 
Civil Re-Establishment that he be returned to the special 
Neurological Hospital for treatment. There is thus 
established a continuity of treatment and supervision 
which has been found most effective. 


6—On discharge, the pensionable disability, if any exists, 
estimated by the Special Medical Officers who have had 
this patient under observation, who thus act as advisors 
to the Pension Commissioners in these cases. 


Special Neurological Centres have been established in connection 
with the Military Hospital at Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg and | 
Vancouver. A fifth one is in the process of being opened at Halifax. 
These Centres serve their surrounding districts. 
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It is taken as an axiom that all functional nervous disorders are 
curable—provided that the desire for cure is present in the patient. 
It is, therefore, ordered that no soldier suffering from a gross objec- 
tive functional disability shall be discharged from the Army. All 
such cases which continue obstinately resistant to treatrnent shall be 
sent to the Dominion Neurological Centre at Montreal for observa- 
tion and final disposal. Hysterical conditions in patients warrant no 
pension or gratuity. Where hysterical disability is associated with 
lesions due to organic diseases, the hysterical manifestations are not 
to be taken in account in estimating the amount of pension. Well 
marked Neurasthenic conditions—even without objective disturbances 
—may receive a small gratuity, but the feeling is that it is not wise 
to give such cases a pension. 

These special centres are located in specially planned pavillions 
which are a part of the General Military Hospital, so that we have 
available all laboratory assistance. Consultation with Orthopoedic 
Surgeons or any of the other Specialists is convenient, and the physio- 
therapeutic department with its baths, massage, electrical treatment 
and gymnasium are at our disposal. 

The work that is being done by the Medical Officers in these 
Special Hospitals has been very satisfactory, and one can say that 
in this class of patient, which is probably the most difficult to deal with, 
they are turning these men out fit for civil life. The following is a 
synopsis of the monthly report of cases discharged during one month 
from a single Military Neurological Centre :—During the month 47 
patients were discharged, 8 of these were suffering from organic 
injury, while some of these latter were improved and their pension- 
ability lessensed, not much was to be expected, and these cases will 
not be considered in the following estimate :-— 

39 patients who had suffered from Psycho-genetic disability were 
discharged during the month. The average estimated disability on 
admission in these cases was 67%. The average stay in hospital prior 
to their admission to the Neurological Centre was 15 months. The 
average disability for civil life on discharge from Neurological Centres 
was nil. 67% disability represents in pension money $390.00 a year— 
supposing the man’s rank is a private, and he is unmarried—so that 
the saving per annum, for one month’s work in this Neurological 
centre, amounted at the lowest estimate to $15,210.00, to say noth- 
ing of the gain to the country in turning these men back capable 
of productive occupation. 





REVIVALS, SEX AND HOLY GHOST 
BY THEODORE SCHROEDER 


“™ OONER or later all students of genetic psychology must face 
the important problem of supplying a psychogenetic under- 
standing of religious experience, and of “spiritual regenera- 

tion.”” The remaining outline-descriptions of such movements 
as the Great New England Awakening will then seem hopelessly inad- 
equate. We may read of jumping and shrieking, rolling and swoon- 
ing, shouting and fainting; of laughing and catalepsy, wailing and 
singing; and of “inner voices’’ and “‘spiritual visions,’’ but these are 
mere word symbols for that which is to be explained psycho-genetic- 


ally. 


If we are to understand these ‘“‘mysterious operations of the 
Holy Ghost” and their resultant “inward miracle of Grace’? we must 
have more detailed observation and more exact descriptions. Of 
course, the best of all would be the re-enactment of those scenes 
under the very eyes of observing psychologists. Then, in terms of 
what is already known we might be able to explain and describe that 


‘“‘miraculous regeneration” by which the individual is invested with an 
instalment of divinity. 

As a boy I attended a few western camp-meetings, but the uncrit- 
ical observations of that period, and the present memory of these are 
both inadequate for present purposes. I only recall that we young- 
sters all had a conviction that at camp-meetings “more souls are made 
than saved.” I thought of Billy Sunday’s revivals; but these are 
too consciously controlled to give the “Holy Ghost’’ sufficient free- 
dom to perform such unseemly miracles as accompanied the work of 
Jonathan Edwards and his immediate successors. It is in its most 
exaggerated expression that one can hope to get the best view of 
what is going on. I observed another revival’ but found it void of 
that “divine spark” and of everything that distinguished the Ed- 
wardian awakening. In the midst of such difficulties some one told me 
of revivals conducted by several negro evangelists, each rechristened 
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‘The Colored Billy Sunday.” I was assured that there I could see a 
reproduction of all that the New England revivalists had produced. 
\t last my hopes were not disappointed. 















AUDIENCE 





GETTING RIGHT WITH THE 









First, | went to the pastor’s home. I told him that I was a 
“heathen” void of religion, but interested in the scientific study of 
religion. With equal frankness, I told him of my tentative working 
hypothesis, viz: that religious experience is essentially a sexual ec- 
stasy. He demurred. ‘Then the parson was asked to point out the 
difference between a sexual ecstacy and the work of the Holy Ghost. 
He assured me that there was all the difference in the world, but that 
the difference could not be described. It must be experienced to be 
understood. I deemed it inexpedient to press the matter further. 
At another time I may report a number of interviews wherein this sub- 










ject was discussed with some of his converts and with some of the 






clergy who assisted him. 

[In my first evening at this church, arm in arm, the parson and | 
walked up the aisle. Declining a seat behind the pulpit I sat by the 
side of it, some distance away. I was the only white person in the 








audience of about 500 negroes. ‘The parson told the audience why 
his “distinguished white friend’ was present, and poked fun at my 
thinking that I could learn anything about religion by scientific study. 
He told them that I claimed to have no religion in me, but he knew 
better. During the opening hymn he had seen my foot patting time 
with the music, and therefrom he knew that I was ignorant of how 
much of the Holy Ghost I really carried around. Practically every 
evening some good natured belittling of my scientific study of religion 
contributed to the mirth of the audience, and I believe promoted its 
comfortable adjustment to my presence. 

It is with deepest regret that I confess my inability to suggest a 
vivid, living, moving picture of the extraordinary scenes that | wit- 
nessed. At the critical periods, there was so much excitement in 
various parts of the church and all at the same moments, that no pen 
can portray it. Therefore I must content myself with describing in a 
fragmentary way the behavior of only a few of the many persons 
who came “under the power of the Holy Ghost.” Those who pos- 
sess a very vivid imagination may, with a multiplication of the individ- 
uals whom I will describe, succeed in reconstructing something like 
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the real happenings. First, however, I will record a few observa- 


tions, general in character. 
WHY REVIVALS REVIVE 


One of my first surprises was the discovery that the greatest re- 
ligious excitement did not come into being at the time when the pastor 
was most energetic in his denunciation of sin and satan. On the con- 
trary, the greatest emotional crises came into being, when the revi- 
valist was least concerned with theology or morals, and most com- 
pletely abandoned to the expression of his own intense emotions. At 
their highest, his emotions seemed quite void of ideational content. 
He simply jumped and bawled. I can adequately describe his appar- 
ent condition by reference to only one other human experience. It 
seemed to me very much like the uttermost of sexual orgasm. 

The mere example of the pastor in abandoning all emotional 
self-restraint seemed to bring results. The prestige of the clergy- 
man, the feelings of sanctity associated with the place, and the super- 
human interpretation generally accorded to such events, seemed. to 
lend courage for the liberation of repressed emotions. All this com- 
bined with the pastor’s example eliminated from the audience the 
inhibitory fear of social custom, and of possible social disapproval. 
Billy Sunday, by denouncing the first outbreak of emotionalism in his 
audience, keeps the inhibitory influence effective. Among these ne- 
groes, as elsewhere, I noticed a like subjectivism manifesting itself in 
the less violent responses’of the audience. Very often these spon- 
taneous exclamations, both as to content and timeliness, were ob- 
viously unresponsive to the sentiments then being expressed in sermon, 
song or prayer. In other words, many of the minor manifestations 
of emotions came as accompaniments of an independent train of 


phantasy. 


rHE PASTOR'S TECHNIQUE 


The evening services lasted from 8 p. m. until midnight. They 
began with a hymn during which we all stood up and each held the 
hands of his neighbors. The revivalist started his sermon in some 
narrative of commonplace experiences of the day. A bit of humor 
and laughter often promoted an emotional unity between pastor and 
audience. After ten minutes or so, by easy stages the parson would 
change his discourse to some religious or moral lesson, or comment 
in some rambling way upon a scripture passage. As the evangelist 
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srew more serious the laughter from his hearers changed to amens, 
groans, or humming, accompanied by the rythmic tapping of the feet, 
movements of the head, and clapping of the hands. As the pastor 
became still more excited, as if quite unconscious of the fact, his voice 
lapsed into a sing song monotonous chanting rhythmic intonation, 
adapted in a measure to an existing responsive murmur from some of 
his audience. As some phrase of his suggested the words of a song 
his chanting merged by almost imperceptible stages, into some fa- 
miliar hymn. The crowd soon took up the refrain and presently all 
were singing quite spontaneously and vigorously, without any sudden 
interruption in the pastor's performance or any announcement that 
music was in order. It just came because the emotions were properly 
attuned and guided. As the singing progressed, the pastor's voice 
sometimes became spasmodic and his short exclamations of some 
disconnected words of the song did little more than to offer a dis- 
cordant rhythmic accentuation of the emotional expression of the 
crowd. ‘This was frequently accompanied by the most violent hand 
clapping or stamping on the platform. As if by an unconscious auto- 
matism there came a realization that the time had come for a change 
in the energic manifestations. 

Too great a prolongation of the same kind of noise, tends to 
lose its stimulating power in inverse ratio to its duration and will 
eventually have the effect of only a monotonous rumble and cease to 
satisfy the craving for stimulation. Hence a frequent change in the 


expression of exuberance is necessary for efficient continuing stimula- 


tion. ‘The pastor’s voice was lowered as he sang, and soon reduced 
to a mere humming through the nostrils, the mouth being tightly 
closed. Sometimes this was accompanied by increased bodily move- 
ments. The crowd followed suit and the song soon faded out of 
existence. The pastor, even before the humming had died away, 
gradually merged from singing into the continuation of his discourse. 
\t first this was mere monotonous jerky articulations. Later the or- 
dinary intonations of his discourse reappeared. All this change seemed 
to be less the product of conscious design than of subconscious guid- 
ance of exertion. 

After a couple of such songs the pastor’s voice became still more 
intense and tremulous. His hand clapping became more frequent 
and more violent. Also he oftener indulged in stamping and in more 
frequent and higher jumping. Then he seemed almost to lose con- 
trol of his voice. His exclamations became ejaculatory, spasmodic 
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and at times mere repetitions over and over of one or a few words. 
The lines of his face now made him look like one beside himself with 
some sort of all obsessing emotion or passion. Frenzy and the Holy 
Ghost operate much alike. The large thick lips trembled as he fairly 
howled in husky voice, something which was not even an intelligible 
word or syllable. Shrieks from the audience broke in; many jumped 
high from the floor; one stood upon a chair and gesticulated wildly; 
arms flew through the air; chairs were tipped over; there was great 
commotion in every part of the church. Pandimonium reigned. 
‘The Holy Spirit’ seized several sisters and threw them to the 
ground. Others were impelled to sit on the lap of their neighbors. 
Of all this, the parson seemed to be wholly oblivious. He too had 
passed into a world of rapturous phantasy so thoroughly obsessing 
that he appeared wholly unconcerned and probably was inhibited 
from becoming conscious of all that was happening. The pentecostal 
service was on and the Holy Ghost was busy, very busy, intensely 


absorbingly busy; that was all that mattered. 
SERMON ON THE PRODIGALS 


On another night the sermon was upon the prodigal son and 
daughter. The pastor pictured in elaborate detail many imaginary 
trials and tribulations experienced by the prodigals and by the anxious 
mother and father, before and while forgiving and welcoming the 
prodigals back to home and heaven. The pastor started in a mild 
conversational tone, but soon the voice grew louder. Quite gradu- 
ally and apparently by an unconscious automatism, the voice at times 
assumed the sing song of a monotonous inflection, which I found a 


characteristic of many negro religious enthusiasts. Then by like 
processes he lapsed back to his ordinary form of sermon delivery. 
To me it appears as if this relatively monotonous intonation is prob- 
ably the natural forerunner of the chanting still heard in many 
churches, where of course, it is modified by the refinement of musical 
harmonial technique, in a consciously improved imitation of the more 


primitive and passional chant. 

As the sermon proceeded the parson grew warm and the per- 
spiration began to run down his very black and very fat face and 
neck. His voice grew more hoarse and loud. Occasionally a mere 
shout at the very top of his voice was interjected by himself; then 
came a hand clap or two. The louder tones of the primitive chant 
become more tremulous; sometimes they were more like wordless 
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bawls at the very loudest of his ability, with the mouth stretched to 
the uttermost. The arms then were horizontal from the ,shoulder, 
with the elbows bent upright and fists tightly clenched. Moments 
of relaxation came. The former chant merged into a hymn, accom- 
panied by rythmic accentuation through the clapping of the hands. 
Then came also the singing accompaniment of the congregation. The 


“e 


hymn being ended, the ‘‘sermon’’ was resumed even more vocifer- 
ously than before. Now the pastor stamped his foot vigorously 
upon the platform. Then with ‘a tear in his voice’ and obviously 
under the very greatest strain of most extraordinary emotion, he 
beggea the wayward sinning girl whose shoes have been kept under 
her male friend’s bed, to come back to mother, to mother to—m-o- 
thh-errr. Before this, occasional shouts and groans had been inter- 
jected by the audience. Now several young women began to shriek, 
jump, throw their arms in the air, writhe a moment and then they 
fell back to the chair or over a neighbor’s lap. Some young men 
accustomed to officiate in such cases gave first aid to those “thrown 
down by the Holy Spirit.”’ 


BEHAVIOR OF THE POSSESSED 


Not far from me was a young woman who gave signs of coming 
under the influence of “‘the spirit.” The semi-official male attendant 
grabbed her arms from behind so she could injure no one with her el- 
bows or fists, as she twisted back and forth convulsively. Her eyes 
were shut, the man pulled her arms straight at an angle of 45 de- 
grees to ber body. She yielded to his greater strength, or responded 
to an opportunity for satisfying a personal impulse. At any rate, she 
dropped her head onto his chest and neck, then rested quietly, almost 
in his embrace. In a little while another young man tried to open 
her clenched fists but in vain. They sought to seat her, but her body 
would not bend. They tried to push her arms down nearer to her 
body but they were rigid. This method was abandoned. She was 
then pulled out into the aisle, her body still rigid, her feet dragging 
on the ground. Once in the aisle, with one man holding her at the 
shoulders, another picked up her feet, and rigid as a board she was 
carried from the room.* Meanwhile the services were continued as 
though nothing had happened. Others had shrieked and fallen, and 


had been restored, or had been carried out, and I could almost read 





> 


2. For the sexual import of this catalepsy see; Psycho Analytic Review, 2:352. 
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in the elated expectant faces of the attendants a disposition to shout 
“next.” 

Another evening a young woman of about 17 years arose and 
walked to the nearby space between the altar and the pews. Her gait 
was a bit uncertain and she began to gesticulate, rather slowly at first 
—then more violently, all the while preserving rythmic movements of 
the body in harmony with the singing. Soon she sang out of time and 
out of tune. Then came some convulsive shrieks. Next there ap- 
peared an evident loss of the control of other bodily muscles. Her 
gait became more uncertain; she staggered; the arms were in the 
meanwhile being flourished in a lively manner and she seemed to be 
trying to embrace something not visible. Now she collapsed entirely, 
depositing herself insecurely in the lap of a girl seated in a chair near 
her. Then she fell, knocking over a couple of empty chairs. On the 
floor she continued to twist and wriggle. Several young men rushed 
to her aid. She was picked up and supported by the willing arms of 
the young men, but with her feet resting on the floor, they straight- 
ened out her arms and held them at right angles to her body, evi- 
dently to prevent her from hurting any one with her tightly clenched 
fists, as she continued to twist herself rather violently to and fro. Her 
efforts did not appear to be directed toward a release of herself. 
She seemed rather to be bracing herself for a more effective and sat- 
isfactory muscle-tension. A momentary calm came over her, but it 
was only momentary. Then she collapsed. The weight of her body 
caused some lowering of it as she brought her head forward and 
drew up her knees. She was given support by the young men from 
her shoulders to her hips. They were almost carrying her. Now 
came a violent straightening out on her part. The head went back, 
the hips were thrust forward and upward, her heels violently struck 
the floor. She strained a few moments and then began again the 
rythmic thumping of the floor with her heels; both heels simultane- 
ously kept time with the intensely rythmical but discordant singing 
which was going on. Now the energy of her movements seemed to 
be rapidly waning and soon were ended. The young men who had 
been trying to unclinch her fists at last succeeded. As the fingers 
straightened out one of the men gently slapped her open palm a few 
times with his own palm. The young woman seemed to be regaining 
consciousness of her relation to her environment. Wilted and weak 
she was guided to a nearby chair where she seated herself in a limp 
and very relaxed condition. Her body dropped forward; her head 
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eaned to one side, and the eyes were still nearly closed. She turned 





aside, put her elbow on an adjoining chair and covered her eyes with her 





hands, while she perhaps wondered what had happened to her, or 





whether others understood her secret; or she may have been trying 





to fathom the innermost secrets of the departing ‘Holy Spirit.’ Af- 





ter ten or fifteen minutes she sat more erect. Her eyes were now 






wide open and a contented calm expression was on her face as she 





looked out upon the next ‘‘wrestler with the spirit.” Beyond a slight 





rythmic movement of the foot, beating time to the singing she seemed 





not to have any further active interest in the unusual performance. 






Perhaps she was enjoying that peace which passeth all understanding. 







HOLY GHOST GETS BUSIER 


But we must have a still more intimate personal observation of 





the operations of the “Holy Ghost.”’ ; 






Next came a shriek from the other side, and an attractive young 






yellow girl came forward with a quick vigorous step and upraised 





arms. She staggered, then rushed across the open space before the 







altar and back again. She staggered again and halted at the head 






of the aisle. Her arms went straight up as she jumped high in the 






air and uttered a terrible shriek. As she landed on her feet she ran 






swiftly down the aisle into the arms of one of a group of young men 

















who had just finished their services to another girl who had fallen 
among the chairs. On the young man’s face, as he held her firmly in 
his arms, was a smile which seemed to express sympathetic under- 
standing and amused indulgence. Soon, the internal storm was over. 
[he young woman was released and later as I looked back her face 
was calm and placid as though nothing had happened. Thereafter 
she was only a calm and interested spectator of the excitement going 
on all about her. From now on she was among them but was ob- 
viously not of them. 

Again, I was seated in the front row of seats by the side of the 
pulpit when from behind me | heard shrieks, falling chairs and much 
commotion. Not wishing to be too conspicuously curious, I only 
turned my head a little for a few moments and saw that several more 
young women had been seized by the ‘‘Holy Spirit,”’ had been thrown 
to the floor and were receiving ‘“‘first aid’ from the young men. The 
singing was dying out but foot tapping continued as an accompaniment 
to the exhortation of the parson. 

Here at my left, a woman of about fifty gave signs of restless- 








ness and great excitement. Now she got up to testify for Jesus and 
with majestic stride, rythmically responsive to singing, her head high 
up and bent as far back as possible, her arms sometimes swinging, 
and again momentarily folded across the breast, she proceeded in a 
shrieking excited voice to “bear her testimony.”” Twice she went 
across the floor and back, her voice and gait growing more uncertain. 
As she approached her seat the second time she shrieked at her loud- 
est: “I am with God and Jesus is in me,” and so she half fell and 
half placed herself in her chair. Now for the first time her head 
dropped to the front. She brought her arms forward as if to em- 
brace some visible being, then folded them tightly over her breasts, 
gave her body a few vigorous wiggles and the “Holy Ghost” had 
flown. Ina few minutes she resumed her former attitude, beat time 
mildly when the singing was on and otherwise seemed quite uncon- 
cerned about her surroundings. 

At the front was a dusky young woman wrestling with the spirits. 
Her arms were folded tightly over her breast; her eyes were closed 
and her head hung forward, her body swaying greatly from side to 
side. On either side sat a colored woman. Each put an arm ten- 
derly around the back of this spiritually controlled, bodily unstable 
sister and they placed their other hands upon the folded arms of the 


possessed damsel. So, by exerting a firm yet gentle influence upon 
the body, the “‘Holy Spirit’’ was seemingly prevented from producing 
the more violent manifestations which were then being exhibited 


through others at the rear of the church. 

The hands of the supporting sisters probably had the effect of 
keeping the ‘possessed sister” too conscious of her relation to her en- 
vironment, to permit of a total abandonment to the world of ecstacy 
and phantasy, or to its subconscious emotional compulsion. One col- 
ored man explained to me that the reason why these manifestations 
appeared more frequently in the young women was because the women 
have less physical strength to resist. The above incident suggest that 
the visitation and control of the “Spirit” was interrupted by the 
timely pressure of the neighboring sisters arms, which partially awoke 
the victim from her reverie and again made her so conscious of her 
environment, as to inhibit conduct which would then seem very unbe- 


coming, very indecorous. 


HOLY GHOST AT CLOSE RANGE 


I sat at the side of the pulpit facing an open space in front of the 
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pulpit. From the seats at tthe opposite end of the open space a 
squeaky voice pierced the din of the battle with sin and satan and ex- 
claimed “praise the Lord.” ‘Then a lady, appearing to be over fifty 
vears of age, emerged from the seats and went jumping into the open 
space keeping time with the music and trying to do a little singing 
herself. Her attack seemed less violent than that of the younger 
sisters, and so far had the appearance of being more under the con- 
trol of a conscious will. She was old and the muscles are perhaps 
a little stiff. She could not squat so low nor jump so high as the rest. 
She seemed a little artificial in her way of jumping about. The Holy 
(shost seemingly was unwilling or unable to overcome the limitations 
yf the body. To me it was almost pathetically grotesque, but the 
subsequent events showed that it did not impress others so. The old 
lady jumped about as sprightly as was possible for one of her age, 
yet her movements had an element of awkwardness and angularity. | 
also noticed that none of the young men went to steady her body dur- 
ing the, jumping as in similar situation they aided some younger 
women. The old lady’s awkward movements in jumping were so 
manifestly necessitated by some compulsion for a pelvic movement 
that probably many must have gotten from her a sexual suggestion 
implicating an invisible partner. 

It is to this fact that I ascribe the result. With nothing going on 
other than a rather mild.and usual singing, and the sight of this old 
woman’s ‘“‘superhuman” joy (manifested in her face and by her pel. 
vic movement) there was produced among those around the altar, 
who had best opportunity for seeing her, the most extraordinary scene 
of the evening. Ina short time a half dozen were here seized by the 
“Holy Spirit’? and they shouted and leaped with joy most extravi- 
gantly. The commotion and excitement then spread to other parts of 
the audience where many others were “thrown down.”” The shrieks 
of these became mingled with those of some men who also became 
“Spiritually” happy. This scene even more than the others is far 
beyond my capacity to describe. The nearest approximation would 
be a lot of half intoxicated students celebrating a football victory. 
It might have been a riot or a madhouse medley. So I must content 
myself with describing a few of my neighbors. 

Two or three chairs to my right, also in the front row of seats, 
sat a plump young molatto woman about 22 years of age. Suddenly 
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she shrieked and jumped into the open space in front of her. It 
seemed as though some impulse within had been suppressed too long 
and a sudden explosion was the result. There was commotion among 
the women. The jumper had some uncertain twists and movements 
of her body and for want of sufficient ability for self-control, she 
seemed in danger of falling. The regular assistants to the “pos- 
sessed”’ were all busy, so I sprang to the rescue. I grabbed her left 
wrist in my left hand and placed my right arm at her back to steady 
her body. Some women attempted assistance but gave way at her 
right to a young colored man who held the right wrist in his right 
hand. Inthe meantime the “possessed one” regained a relative poise 
in a more regulated and rythmical jumping. We, the mulatto aid and 
myself, removed our arms from her back and got hold of her arms up 
close to the body. Now we guided her firmly in a perfectly upright 
position, while she jumped ever harder and higher, her head back, 
and her eyes in a fixed and glassy stare toward the ceiling. ‘The girl 
had unusually large mamma, covered only with thin underclothing 
and a flimsy silk shirt waist. As she jumped her breasts flopped vio- 
lently and conspicuously. Near by was seated a young woman who 
had wrestled with the “Holy Spirit’ a few nights before and to-night 
sat calmly but with a beaming, satisfied expression on her face. Oth- 
erwise she had remained unmoved by the emotional scenes around 
her. She now came forward as if to protect my modesty from 
shock, and tried repeatedly to pull and fasten the girl’s coat over a 
doubly heaving double sized bosom. But the coat could not be made 
to stay buttoned. 

Meanwhile the bodily motions and the occasional scream had 
about reached the climax of her possibilities. Her breathing was 
loud, spasmodic and uncertain. The time for a last supreme dying 
effort had arrived. With a shriek, more despairing, if possible, than 
any before, she straightening herself as in final desperation, throwing 
back her head and shoulders, so that her weight was difficult to sustain 
with our present hold. Through her backward leaning body, simul- 
taneously her pelvis came most vigorously forward and upward. Wo- 
men came to our aid to sustain the sinking body as she twisted and 
wriggled as if to compel a release of our hold on her arms. Then she 
grew rigid for a few moments, followed by a few spasmodic pelvic 
movements, but with decreasing vigor. Now it was apparent that 
the “Holy Spirit’’ was leaving her. Her head came forward and 
she leaned against me seemingly indifferent to all around, her body 
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still quite rigid. Some were endeavoring in vain to open her tightly 





clenched fists. Others had begun to fan her. Some official “first 






aiders’’ having been released from duty elsewhere now insisted upon 





replacing me in the matter of ministering to the “glorified one.” «I 





vielded and in a little while she was seated calm and contented in her 





ld place. Inthe meantime I busied myself with my immediate neigh- 







bor, whose hand I had held during the general hand-holding at the 
beginning. She went through similar but milder experiences. : 


CONCLUSION 











There are other observations that I would like to report, espe- 
cially those relating to the men. ‘The same is true of some evidence 






























that gives special support to my concluding remarks. However, one 





ant 


cannot tell in one essay all that one knows. Therefore, I content 


r myself with a few concluding general observations impressed upon . 
4 my mind by the scenes so inadequately described. 

ea ‘ ar ? ‘ ° ¢ ° 

. he foregoing revival observations can be approached with 


varying predispositions, and accordingly will receive different inter- 


es 





pretations. The good orthodox Christian folk, who give support to 
revival missions held by all kinds of Billy Sunday’s must, of course, 
find herein something to support their own need for a Holy Ghost, as 
a compensation for some feeling of inferiority probably based upon 
feelings of shame and excessive consciousness of personal sin. Among 
these we still find further variations of attitude. 

If their feeling of shame or inferiority is great, then the need 
for superhuman support will be equally great. If, therefore, they 
strongly desire to be moved and supported as vigorously as were these 





negresses, or if they have already had similar experiences to which 
they have given mystical interpretations, they will see in these sub- 
consciously determined performances very conclusive evidence of the 
operation of the “Holy Ghost,” or of some other superhuman agency. 
Likewise, such persons will refer disparagingly to the less demon- 
strative, the more luke-warm convert, and must pity or denounce the 
cold ‘‘materialist’’ who seeks to explain such experiences on a psycho- 
physical basis. The disparaging pity or denunciation, is a manner of 
attaining a compensatory consciousness of superiority over the un- 
i godly ones. The degree of intensity of their emotional conflicts and 
its compensatory mystical interpretation, now becomes the exact meas- 
ure of their emotional aversion to “medical materialism.” 
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Many Christian mystics there are whose emotional disturbances 
are relatively mild. ‘These will necessarily disparage all ‘‘excesses” 
such as | have described, as being manifestations of the ‘‘abnormal.” 
They believe only in “sane mysticism,” in “normal religion,” in that 
“sweet calm communion with God; that constant superhuman influ- 
ence and personal guidance; that “‘ever-present consciousness of grace” 
which ‘‘giveth a peace that passeth all understanding.” The extrav- 
agances of the ‘‘abnormaral’’ they must disparage as a means of se- 
curing their own compensatory consciousness of superiority in ‘“nor- 
mality.”’ And yet, when the divine rapture is over with, one cannot 
easily distinguish most of those who have gone through the above 
described experience, from the average of negroes who have never 
been so favored. Neither can any mystic point out an essential and 
fundamental difference in the psychologic quality (as distinguished 
‘abnormal’ and the 


‘ 


from quantity and intensiveness), between the 
‘normal sane” sort of religious experience. There is an obvious 
ditterence in the intensity of that which is experienced, accompanied 
by an obvious difference in the degrees to which the ‘‘abnormal”’ are 
for the time being obsessed by their subjective states, and correspond- 
ingly inhibited from guidance in conduct by a consciousness of the 
environment. Expressed from an opposite viewpoint we may say 
that there is an obvious difference in the degree to which the “sane 
normal” experience of religion is inhibited from going the same 
length as others. He is so inhibited by the persistence of his con- 
sciousness of the demands of his ordinary environment. There are 
also varying degrees of psycho-genetic consciousness, each in turn ac- 
companied by varying degrees of shame or by an attendant feeling 
of inferiority. All these factors necessarily operate in some to check 
the more extravagant manifestations of impulsive tendencies. That 
such persons are able to remain more conscious of the environment 
only means that their impulses are relatively less imperative, their 
engeries are less repressed. Religion as personal experience fades 
out, merges into pure secularism, when our libido is unrepressed 
through wholesome and continuous normal and satisfying self-expres- 
sion. ‘Then we only entertain more or less scientific opinions about 
subjects of religion, and we no longer have a religion of personal 


experience. 

Very different from the above described various mystical inter- 
pretations is the result if we seek to explain these revival experi- 
ences from the standpoint of one who has no intensified erotism due 
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to repression or emotional conflict, and no inferiority complex that 
‘quires compensation through superphysical or superhuman attach- 
ments. Then we may co-ordinate the observed facts of revival expe- 
ence with what we know of the behavior of human energy as ob- 
rved in the field of religious and sexual psychology. Thus some are 
ncapacitated from seeing in these revival phenomena, as described 
ibove, anything but a psychic sexual orgasm. 
rom this point of view the varieties of physical manifestations 
of revival excitement are explainable by varying degrees of sexual 
repression, sensitiveness, or shame, and the resultant varying degrees 
of intensity in the sexual excitement and of the muscles involved in 
the spasms. So we find a psychologic unity between Holy Rollers, 
Holy Jumpers, Angel Dancers, Holy Jerkers, Divine Quakers, Shak- 
ing Quakers, Dancing Dervishes and the Dance du Ventre.’ So like- 
wise in the lesser intensity of ‘‘sane normal’ religious experiences, 
we see only a milder stimulus perhaps not impelled to the orgastic 
stage, and accordingly more largely conscious of environmental rela- 
tions. Thus we explain those persons who cannot wholly lose them- 
selves in ecstatic reverie, to the exclusion of all that sense of pro- 


priety and fitness which the consciousness of the environment imposes. 


When this consciousness is lost the conduct is no longer a response 
to the environment, nor necessarily in any way in harmony with it. 
Under the influence of such more intense compulsion “every one goes 
it alone’’—acts out the needs of his or her own antonomic apparatus. 

I have considerable evidence to be adduced later on to show that 
even some of such “normal” experiencing persons are at the very 
times of their experience conscious of the sexual involvement and 
character of their religious ecstacies. Others, with perhaps more 
emotional conflicts about sex, succeed better in excluding from con- 
sciousness the sexual sources and factors of their experience. Among 
these latter, some appear to do this quite permanently. Others have 
been found who later became aware of the sexual nature of their con- 
version experience. All this part of the discussion must be left for 


another time. 





3. See:—The interpretation of this by Ida Craddock, mystic author of: Heavenly 
Bridegrooms. Alienist and Neurologist, 1916-1917. 





THE PSYCHOPATHOLOGIST AND HIS RESPONSIBILITY! 
BY C. MACFIE CAMPBELL 
JOHNS HOPKINS HOSPITAL 


HE Psychopathological Association meets this year under 
circumstances in striking contrast with those of the last ann- 
ual meeting; then in full war, and at one of the most critical 
periods of the war, now at the threshold of peace. These 
events form the background of our daily life, and influence the trend of 
our special work. Under the stress of the war situation the scientist has 
had to prove himself a good citizen; and each science has taken the 
opportunity for showing how in her case ‘‘wisdom is justified of her 
children.” From chemistry to psychology the various sciences have 
been able to demonstrate their value to the State. It might seem 
appropriate to do the same for psychopathology, and the task would 
be an easy one. In time of peace the medical profession had only 
occasionally been roused from its psychiatric slumbers, when some 
specially noisy controversy promised diversion, and the laity was sel- 
dom aware of psychopathology save when it seemed to touch the prov- 
ince of public morals. The serious military problem of the war- 
neuroses made internist, surgeon and laymen alike take cognizance of 
problems in their military garb, which in their peace garb they had 
been wont to ignore. War-neuroses and peace-neuroses are essen- 
tially the same; the front in the one case is represented by trenches, in 
the other by the home and the market-place. 
[he conscience of the internist and surgeon and layman 
in relation to the problems of psychopathology the internist and 


and 


surgeon have virtually been laymen—touched to the issues of the 
in soldiers, must not be allowed to lapse back into ante- 


1 


neuroses: i 
bellum apathy. A serious responsibility rests on psychopathologists 
to use the present golden opportunity, and to see that the body of 
knowledge acquired by them is firmly woven into the general fabric 
of medical science, and does not remain in a state of splendid but 


unproductive isolation. If progress along these lines is to be made 





‘Presidential address delivered before the Psychopathological Association, at At- 


lantic City, June 18th, 1919. 
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there will be required a spirit of toleration, an attitude of cooperation, 

| sanity of judgment and a moderation of statement, which have some- 

times been lacking in the past. In this paper I propose to discuss very 

riefly the responsibility of the psychopathologist in relationto matters, 
th which personally I have recently been somewhat occupied. 

The thorough analysis of the malajustments of adult life has 

ed to increasingly intensive study of the life of the child, of his native 
equipment, of the complex factors involved in the atmosphere of the 
home, the school and the playground, of the sensitizing results of var- 
ous experiences, of the complexity of the instinctive organization and 
the interplay between the instincts and the other forces which go to 
nake up the total personality. Investigations along these lines have 
vielded a rich harvest, valuable not only to the psychopathologist, 
but to whoever is concerned with educational theory and practice or 
interested in cultural progress in general. Where the issues are so 
far-reaching, it is most desirable that what is valuable in the new doc- 
trines should not be so mixed with doubtful material nor so diluted 
by extravagant hypotheses as to be rejected by those best equipped to 
assimilate and to apply them. 
. The psychopathologist, who is interested not only in detailed 
; research, but in the utilization of the information thus acquired in 
. forwarding the progress of mental hygiene in the community, realizes 
that in isolation he can do little. 

He sees the necessity of invoking the cooperation of teachers and 
others who are practically concerned in child welfare, and of making 
them sensitive to factors in childhood, which clinical experience has 
shown to be of great importance; in this task he is much hampered by 
the inadequacy of the available books on child psychology, which are 
of so little help to whoever has to deal with the real child and his 
. difficulties. He, therefore, welcomes any book which may help these 
: workers to gain an insight into the subtle problems of childhood. 

The author of any scientific work has the absolute right to present 
his individual views in the form most acceptable to himself; he is 
responsible only to his own conscience for the form and matter of the 
presentation. 

The psychopathologist interested in mental hygiene, however, 
feels that the author of such a book has a great responsibility. He 
can not help judging such a book in relation to the effect which it will 
produce on those cooperating in educational work, as well as on its 
intrinsic merits; a strong individual colouring, perhaps a source of 
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literary charm, may in this case deprive the book of much of its value 
and make it a somewhat doubtful contribution. 

It is with mixed feelings that one finds published an English 
translation of Dr. H. Von Hug-Hellmuth’s A study of the Mental 
Life of the Child. It is to the author’s credit that she is neither too 
proud to enter the nursery, nor too dainty to follow the child into the 
toilet, and that she honestly puts down the results, no matter what the 
conventional value of the topic. The book is full of fine observations, 
it shows sympathetic insight into important aspects of the child’s life 
which are usually passed over in silence; but at the same time it intro- 
duces, as of equal value, statements of the most hypothetical nature 
and so startling that the worker, not trained to separate the wheat 
from the chatt, will be tempted to lay down the work in despair. The 
judicious must grieve at the author's facility of hypothesis. In the 
very first pages the author shows that she is not content with mere 
observation but that the reactions of the new-born infant are to be 
subjected to ingenious interpretations, no control of the validity of 
which is possible. We find the infant with no “trailing clouds of 
glory” but bursting forth into the world in frenetic pursuit of pleas- 
ure, which is almost always assumed to have some erotic significance. 
I shall not stop to discuss this prevalent assumption that the pursuit of 
pleasure is necessarily the determining factor of all human activity; 
we may leave such a discussion to ethics, where eighteenth century 
utilitarianism has furnished a lively topic of debate. 

A few examples may be given of the author’s method. She 
emphasizes the fact that the mode of reaction of the child is liable to 
be determined by prenatal experiences: the pleasure which one child 
claimed (perhaps in momentary defiance) that he derived from the 
smell of the fingers, which he had been sucking, is tentatively referred 
to ‘memories of odours associated with the intra-uterine state’; the 
warmth of a tepid bath ‘may awaken in the infant a dim memory 
of his life before birth.” ‘‘Possibly the deepest root of the infantile 
fondness for quiet corners is to be sought in phantasies pertaining to 
the prenatal state in the uterus” (p. 83). With memories reaching 
into the prenatal period, and reactions as complicated as those of the 
adult psychoneurotic, the child’s mind is presented to us not as some- 
thing in course of evolution, but rather as a wonderful miniature of the 
adult mind. The following references may illustrate the author's 
interpretations borrowed from the analysis of adults. With the little 
child playing at keeping house, the scouring and polishing “do not 
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pring solely from a desire, on her part, for activity, but they must be 


recognized as a beginning of the repression of forbidden desires, of 
those longings which live themselves out, in their primitive form, in 
the game of ‘Doctor’ ”’ (p. 67). 

For doubtful observation and exuberance of hypothesis the fol- 
lowing may be cited: ““The habit of measuring things in play is more 
pronounced upon the whole with boys than with girls in early youth, 
and it is natural and probable that its deepest and most strongly 
repressed and secret root lies in the interest in their own sex-organs 
from the size standpoint, and in the comparison of them with those 
of other boys” (p. 88). Another gratuitous hypothesis: “The act of 
casting something at an object, aiming at something, could be consider- 
ed as a symbol of erection.”’ 

A child of 18 months cried when his sister cried; to the author 
this is too tender an age to be credited with altruistic feeling, but not 
too young for the explanation that the crying is partly due to ‘‘the 
unconscious overcompensation of the sense of hostility through exag- 
gerated demonstration of aftection.’”’ Here the miniature psyche of 
the child anticipates the adult hypocrisy of the drawing room. 

A final quotation may be given to show how recent formulae, 
derived from the study of adult maladjustments, are applied without 
qualification to another sphere: “Indeed it is not going too far to 
search for the basis of everything that goes wrong with a child in his 
own sexual life, or that of the persons with whom he has to do.” 

The serpent enters Paradise at an early age; that we may admit, 
but let us give the Devil his due, and not utilize the serpent as a 
scapegoat. 

If Von Hug-Hellmuth, in order to throw light on the dark places 
of the child’s mind is tempted to give us glimpses of the intra-uterine 
psyche, Ferenczi* anxious to illuminate the general problem of man’s 
adaptation to the universe, utilizes to the full his intuitive knowledge 
of intra-uterine or prenatal psychology. No more ardent advocate ot 
the intra-uterine state could be found than Ferenczi: “If the child 
in the mother’s womb has a psychic life, unconscious though it be— 
it must receive from its existence the impression that it is omnipotent. 
For what is omnipotence? The sensation or feeling that one has 
everything that one wishes, and that there is nothing left to be de- 
sired.” One may cavil at this definition of omnipotence but the Nir- 





*Entwicklungsstufen des Wirklichkeitssinnes. S. Ferenczi. Intern. Ztschr. f. Aerzt. 
Psychoan. Ht. 1, S. 124. 
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vana of the intra-uterine state is apparently very desirable, if lack of 
desire be desirable; birth is more or less a disaster and instead of fear 
being the dominating emotion of the nascent individual, as Freud 
suggests, it would be more natural to assume that the attitude is one of 
blind despair. The first cry of the child after manipulating the various 
stages of descent in the orthodox obstetrical fashion may be correctly 
interpreted as: 

facilis descensus Averno 
Sed revocare gradum 
Hoc opus, hic labor est. 
The new-born longs to return to its paradise, and the nursing per- 
sonnel intuitively recognizing this wish, no doubt owing to tne vibra- 
tion of their own subconsciousness, try in the conventional way to pro- 
cure the child the illusion of its earlier habitat. In a lyrical strain 
Ferenczi describes how the child is either sheltered by the nurse from 
unnecessary stimuli or is rocked and sung lullabies, to reproduce that 
obscure external and internal vibration which perplexed the child as he 
swung to and fro within the uterus. 

Ferenczi attempts not only to feel himself into the psyche of the 
new born, but also to think himself into it, and it is through just 
such anthropomorphic thinking oneself into the immature and develop- 
ing psyche of the child that Von Hug-Hellmuth has produced the 
weakest parts of her books. With such an anthropomorphic stand- 
point all the familiar biological reactions receive new interpretations; 
thus, for Ferenczi, the first sleep is not to be considered like the sleep 
of the puppy or the kitten, it is nothing else than the successful repro- 
duction of the intrauterine situation, which gives the greatest protec- 
tion from external stimuli. All later sleep is a periodic regression to 
this condition, ‘‘to the stage of magic-hallucinatory omnipotence.” If 
a biological reaction like sleep can receive this anthropomorphic inter- 
pretation there is no reason why it should not be extended to patho- 
logical reactions tike the epileptic attack. Dr. Pierce Clark has 
endorsed this point of view and maintains that the unconscious striv- 
ings of the epileptic are more intense than simply the desire to be 
caressed by the mother, they represent the desire to be in the mother, 
the physical union of the intrauterine life is sought, the Nirvana of 
prenatal existence, perfect Allmacht (da /a mode de Ferenczi). 

To some a critical attitude towards such formulations may appear 
to indicate ‘resistances,’ and the mere accusation is as fatal as else- 
where that of being bourgeois. We are, however, at a stage where 
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such polemical methods may be discarded in the interest of the pro- 
gressive elaboration of well-grounded psychopathological doctrine, its 
incorporation into medical science and its utilization for the public 
velfare. 


Some may have too many “resistances,” some too few; some may 
fret against the delay due to the toilsome sifting of data of little emo- 
tional appeal, and may indulge in imaginative constructions of shadowy 
outline and vague formulation, while others may be too little respon- 
sive to what is suggestive in these products of intuition and imagina- 
tion, and remain somewhat fettered by their insistence on particulars 
and their demand for scientific proof. 

What is sometimes forgotten is the wider audience, both medical 
and lay, and the social problems which form the wider setting of those 
strictly medical. If we remain sensitive to these wider issues we shall 
cultivate a sobriety of thought and presentation, involving to some 
uncomfortable self-restraint, but which holds out a promise of much 
wider usefulness. The neglect of these considerations may delay the 
recognition by medicine of the place due to psychopathology ; inspired 
by them the psychopathologist will have the better claim to be good 
physician and good citizen. 





CYCLOTHY MIC FUGUES 


FUGUES ASSOCIATED WITH MANIC-DEPRESSIVE 
PSYCHOSIS: A CASE REPORT 


BY KARL A. MENNINGER, M. S., M. D. 


TOPEKA, KANSAS. 


UROPATHOLOGY, HARVARD MEDICAL SCHOOL; ASSISTANT IN CLINICAL NEU- 
UFTS MEDICAL SCHOOL; ASSISTANT MEDICAL OFFICER, BOSTON STATE 
HOSPITAL, PSYCHOPATHIC DEPARTMENT 


~~ OMPLETE schisms in the realm of personal identity are 

classically found in hysteria. Their occurrence in Epilepsy, 

Alcoholism, Schizophrenia (dementia praecox), and indi- 

viduals without manifest psychosis has been described. Cer- 

tainly there is not, however, any abundance of literature on the event 
of such episodes in the course of the Cyclothymoses. 

Such a case is here detailed. It is that of a man with a frankly 
cyclothymic constitution. ‘The first act of the drama was a psychotic 
episode which was probably a manic phase; it was succeeded by two 
fugues, practically intercurrent, in which he disappeared entirely for 
over 2 years. The history of his travels and life during these fugues 
was completely lost until the onset of a typical manic state shortly 
after his return to normal existence. During the psychosis, after 
a preliminary phase of excitement, hyperkinesis, etc., he became grand- 
iloquently expansive, identified himself with God, and related in detail 
all the events of the fugue out of which he had recently emerged. This 
was followed by a hypomanic state which shortly terminated and he 
was discharged. For a time he was quasinormal mentally, and recol- 
lected his narration of events of his fugue, but had again forgotten 
completely the events themselves, much to his bewilderment. Soon he 


began again to experience Daemmerzustaende ; he would “find” himself 
in nearby towns, evidently as the result of a brief fugue. He asked 
for voluntary commitment and after a month was again discharged. 
Then followed a period of mild “manic-depressive, depressed,”’ in 
which he was, however, able to continue his work. This gradually 
disappeared and he was at the time of submitting this manuscript, 
approaching a normal state. 
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In short, then, here is a man who was cyclothymic, and in whose 
case there succeeded Mania, Fugue No. 1, brief interim; Fugue No. 
2, Normal interim. Mania, Recollection of events of Fugue No. 2, 
Hypomania, Normal interim. Fugues No. 3 (several brief), Normal 
interim, Depression, Normal interim ( ?). 

Whatever the final outcome of the case, and whatever its essential 
significance, the striking and unusual relationship of the identity split- 
ting and the cyclothymic tendency and psychosis is certainly of the ut- 
most interest. 

The case follows in detail: D. B. is a man of 30, whose family 
history is in all particulars negative. It will be added here for all 
time that his physical condition was entirely normal; the blood, spinal 
fluid, and urine quite negative. 

At about the age of 18 he joined the U.S. N. There is no his- 
tory of any abnormal mental tendencies whatever until after the age 
of 25. He married happily 7 years ago; wife has had 2 children 


: and no miscarriages. Although he had had only a grammar and com- 
. mercial school education, he was a wide and capacious reader, so 
% that combined with his travel experiences, he became virtually a well 


educated man, and this fact appears from a study of his career as 
well as from his written productions. Prior to the events in the suc- 
ceeding history, there would appear to have been a certain tendency 
toward the constitutional quasi-hypomanic state: he investigated and 
reported in great detail certain “conditions” at a certain Radio station, 
where he was put in charge; he instituted personally numerous needed 
repairs; he sent “lengthy telegrams at my own personal expense’”’ 
his own description) in regard to the work; he (later) “immediately 
| i organized a class in splicing, since not more than 1 in 30 , 
: has been instructed in the art of making an eye splice or a back splice, 
nor in the use of a palm and needle.” 


, : The first evidence of psychosis, however, appeared as follows: 
: In May, 1913, he was ordered to duty on the western coast, first to 
f : California, then to Alaska. It was here that he found, as he claims, 
4 } that the radio station was in poor condition, and instituted the inves- 
1 } tigation and made the report above mentioned. Shortly afterwards 
. he received a copy of an inspector’s report giving him the blame for 
1y |, the conditions instead of the credit for reporting them; and he was 
t, subsequently relieved of that post. From this time “I was not my- 





self. . . .” No proof of this is appended, however, except that 
his memory for the succeeding events is ‘“‘hazy’’ and the facts are tak- 
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en in part from his wife’s memory. Subsequently various misfortunes 
overtook him; their stateroom was robbed; he was unable to find an 


abode for his pregnant wife; he was transferred to a new station 
where there were no accommodations. These mishaps finally repair- 
ed, trouble with the enlisted force began, and unpleasantness between 
the wives of the petty-officers, etc. The climax came in the birth of a 
second child without medical attendance, the physician being kept away 
by a storm. (The station was an insular post.) This was in January, 
1915. 

A month later he was again transferred. 
[ cannot swear to anything, for I know nothing (with one excep- 
a sort of struggle with a sergeant named Bennett or 


“From that day on 


tion 
Barnett, who was confined with me ‘in a cage on board the transport 
T.). The cage referred to is the one used for transportation of what 
some people are pleased to call lunatics. On the balance of the trip 
I have not the slightest recollection, nor did I know until my return to 
Boston on April 24, 1917. .’ (This was, then, a period of 
26 months. ) 

The subsequent history is as follows: He was transferred to the 
Phillipines for duty there; had some trouble again with other service 
men, and was retransferred to a hospital. The details of his illness 
he learned long afterwards from an associate whom he happened to 
meet, who told him that he had gone to the officer’s cabin indignant 
and “‘enraged”’ over interference with what he regarded his duty, and 
with the officer’s behavior, and threatened to kill him. 

He was then sent back to the United States on the transport 
T. (which fact he recalls vaguely) arriving in California on 
December 5, 1916. It seems then that the authorities gave him 
“the choice of a medical discharge or 3 months leave,” putting the 
He telegraphed her for the money to 


question to his wife by mail. 
“on or about January 16, 


come home, and was given a furlough 
1916." “The ticket agent (later) informed Mrs. B. that I had 
appeared at the office of his agent in response to his advice that upon 
demand I would be furnished with a ticket and funds to take me 
through to Boston, that I had made inquiries as to train schedules, 
etc., and finding that I had some hours to spend, had told him that 
I would be back later, that I had several purchases to make and I did 
not care to take the chance of losing the ticket and money (which 
Mrs. B. had telegraphed him). I never again appeared. 

‘What I did or what happened to me from the time I am report- 
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ed to have made inquiries at the ticket office up until about the 25th 






























r 26th of February, 1917, I cannot say. I am not a drinking man; 
in fact have been rather proud of my total abstinence.”” (This and 
numerous other excerpts quoted above appear in a petition presented 
by him to the Naval authorities.) Search by detectives and officials 
was fruitless and he was given up as dead. 

What actually occurred was later brought out in detail and will 
be given as it was learned. Passing over this period to April, 1917, a 
period of 16 months, we are informed that he “found” hiniself on 
board a small coastwise steamer working his way back to the United 
States from South America. . . . “My memory seems to come 
and go, but one thing was in my mind, getting back to Boston, getting 
in touch with my wife and family, getting all the details I possibly 
could and then find out exactly what my status was. I arrived in 
Boston April 24, 1917.’ He found his wife, the home was re-estab- 
lished, he reported to the Naval authorities, and after some prelim- 


mtn sd 


; inaries he was restored to duty “on a year’s probation.” From his 
own account his services were efficient and able; through his efforts 


Sr anes 


certain bootlegging was detected and routed, and he was given charge 
over some 303 men; was complimented by various higher officers, and 
finally promoted to charge of the radio school of the U. S. S$. W——. 
, later he was sent to San Domingo. There was some friction here, 
however, for reasons not entirely clear, and he was retransferred 
and eventually discharged as incapable of handling men. 
His naval record here ceases, although he was greatly disturbed 
by the turn of events, and spent great pains in trying to be reinstated, 
F an attempt which was unsuccessful. I have at hand a copy of a letter 
| to the Bureau of Navigation which he composed, giving his version of 
the affair, which is some 18 pages of single spaced typewritten matter, 
) perhaps 10,000 words. 
| At this time his wife thinks he showed considerable change in 
1 disposition; he was quite irritable and ‘“‘grouchy,”’ flaring up easily, 
1 but never unkind to her or to the children. He took his discharge 


e very seriously indeed, and grieved much over it. Without difficulty, 
5 he secured a position in the ship building plants, earning $30.00 a 
it week, and took great pleasure in reestablishing his home life. After 
d a few months, however, he secured employment in an investment com- 
h pany, with the promise of even better wages. This company is reput- 





ed to be one of high business standards and ideals. He became 
at once intensely interested in the work. 
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On the first day of the new work he complained of feeling “the 
same dripping in my throat that I felt before.”” On the third evening 
he came home distinctly hypomanic; he talked volubly and excitedly; 
brought the children some candy, kissed them and his wife, and went 
on talking of the money they were to have, and the idealism of the 
company for which he worked. He talked more and more volubly 
and boisterously; he began to touch on rather distantly related topics; 
he could not at first be persuaded to go to bed. When this was finally 
achieved, he would only sit in the bed and talk and shout. Finally 
he jumped up and rushed into the street in his underwear. There, 
he jerked off even this garment and stood stark naked in the stree 
until apprehended by the police who brought him to the Psychopathic 
Hospital in the patrol at 2 A. M. July 27, 1918. 

The picture presented by him here at that time is pretty well 
summarized in the Ward Admission Note: (quoted with a few 
additions )—*‘A euphoric, excited, husky Jew who talks earnestly and 
in a loud tone on the subjects of his delusions. He is ‘the Master 
Mind,’ says that his mind is God, that he dominates the thought of 
the universe, that he wrote the Bible, that he has 100 million dollars, 
and that it is in his head, etc., etc. He is grandiose and expansive, 
deluded, but not hallucinated, correctly oriented in all spheres, not 
irrelevant or incoherent, gesticulates but is not stereotypic, shows ela- 
tion, flight of ideas, and hyperkinesis over a wide range.” 

This, in general, was the picture seen, and was sufficient to justify 
a diagnosis of Manic Depressive, Manic phase. As the excitement 
died down, he showed more tangible evidences of the manic state 

was constantly on the qui vive, wished to be doing some- 
thing, played the piano, served the trays, helped with the ward work, 
always with a bustle and an efficient speed. Before discharge he 
became much less noisy and more amenable to orders, although he 
was at all times fairly obedient. 

He showed at one time, however, a very curious state which is 
of great interest here. The general attitude of this phase is well 
shown by the following note: “Very much disturbed, and talking 
constantly. Says he is “‘all in” today, following the lumbar puncture, 
and that in fact Dave is dead, and that it is the Creator speaking. 
What a damn fool the examiner is that he can’t see that it is the Cre- 
ator speaking. How indeed can Dave (who is dead) tell the Creator 
to stop swearing ?”’ 

It was durirg this identification of himself with God that the 
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vents of his previous twilight-state were learned. He refused at such 
time to respond to his name, but answered freely to some such ap- 
proach as this: ‘“Good morning, Creator. Will you tell me how D. B. 
stoday?” (To which he would respond, perhaps, ““The Creator finds 
that Dave is better today . . . feeling pretty chirp’). By ex- 
tending this interrogation to the events of his past life, the whole 
previously forgotten period was elucidated. 

Thus it began that ‘“The Creator is aware that D. B. remembers 
he went to get his ticket to come right back to Boston, but he never 
went to claim it. Something went wrong in his head and he went down 
to Orville, California. (It will be recalled that for none of these 
events had he any memory prior to the psychotic episode.) Here he 
signed a contract with Dreggian Company of London, and they gave 
him $300.00 for traveling expenses. But he had to go 129 miles 
north to get this money. He got it from Mr. Hammond in the Fisk 


building in San Francisco there was 3 of them, Dave and 


2 more. Their names were Mr. Stevenson and Mr. Mellier. ‘i 

This narrative continues, always in the third person, and some- 
times necessarily spurred on by pertinent interrogations. It runs 
that he went by a devious course to Columbia, South America, and 
by train to Barranquilla. This and many other foreign names, as well 
as innumerable minor details were related without hesitation by him 
throughout the story. They were up the Nechi river to a place called 
Zaragossa (and soon . . .  ). He worked in various mines. 
At one time he developed some sort of lesion on his leg. For this he 
went to Medellin, Columbia to consult medical opinion, and saw 
Dr. Gil, “pronounced like Hill.” 

(Here I want to quote from the document written by the patient 
prior to the present psychotic episode, and excerpted above). ‘In all 
the dark period I remember only one or two events, viz: 
lying in a bed with my hands secured under me . . and a 
strangling feeling in my throat. Someone beside me was holding 
something over my face so that I could not see, and speaking to me 
in Spanish and I felt myself gradually losing the strength to struggle, 
while a sort of rattley sound seemed to be bothering my head and it 
seemed to me that someone was endeavoring to cut my right leg. It 
could have been but a short time afterwards that I began to regain 
consciousness, at least so it seems to me, and my mind seemed to be 
kind of cobwebby, still not so much that I failed to realize what was 
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going on and that I was in a strange place, entirely unknown to me so 
far as I know, and that something had happened to me. 

“T soon began to realize that the two gentlemen in the room 
with me were doctors and that they had just completed an operation to 
remove a growth of some kind, an abscess, I believe, from under the 
large muscle on the inside of the right leg, well below the groin. 

‘During the intervening days while convalescing, I learned from 
these doctors that visited me alternately, that I had been operated 
upon for the removal of this growth under the muscle of the right 
leg, which seemed to have been caused by a heavy blow of some kind 
or other. They had used a gas dentists sometimes use in order to 
avoid giving me pain. The anesthetic used, I believe, is called 
‘“Sonoform” and is put up in small brownish glass tubes, which are 
placed in the inhalator and are then shattered by a blow of the hand 
to release the gas. Two tubes of this gas were shattered, but my 
recollection dates back only till the time of the breaking of the second 
tube. 

‘Further guarded inquiries elicited the information that I was 
in Columbia, South America, that I was known by the name of D. 
S. G. and wherever I went I had introduced myself as that party, 
using an American passport with my photograph and full description 
attached as a means of identification. This passport is still in my 
possession. Again my memory fails to serve me.’’* 

[hus it appears that for this brief episode he retained memory 
after the Dammerzustand had entirely cleared, but it is also apparent 
that it is the only period of the long South American sojourn which 
was recollected prior to the psychotic episode (No. 2) which we are 
now describing. 

The story related during the psychotic period continues: 

“Dr. Gil operated on Dave’s leg; he used Sonoform or some- 
thing like that . . . it isa dentist’s anesthetic you know. Dave 
recovered all right and started back across country once more, riding 
a mule. About this time Dave recovered consciousness and came to 
himself (sic). It was only momentarily and then went back again 
as before. He knew he was D. B. and he could speak English but he 
didn’t know how he got there. It was kind of hazy in Dave’s mind, 
he don’t know how it was.”’ 

‘He rode across country on this mule 450 miles and finally 





*At another time he told his wife that he recollected finding himself riding a mule 
across country, wearing a heavy beard. 
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‘t back to the junction. At this point he took a canoe and went up 

e river to the old place where he had originally been employed. 
(hey wouldn't give him his job back. Dave was very much hurt. 
But he picked up and went clear back to the coast, working his way. 
lie came to himself down the coast, one day. The way he came to 
mself was this: He heard them talking about the war; it seemed 
that . . . America had entered the war, and Dave recalled that 
he was a sailor. Then he learned that they were going to take the 
sailors back that had deserted. He did not entirely come to himself, 
owever—Dave never came to himself until he got to Philadelphia. 
lle went back to the United States and landed at Philadelphia on the 
»2nd of April, 1917. He went by train to New York and stayed at 
hotel in New York which the Creator can’t remember right now, but 
vill in a little while. Dave came to himself down at that New York 
hotel and he remembered that he had a wife and he took the train to 
Boston right off.” (The rest of the story corresponds precisely with 

hat is known to be actuality, and has been previously related). 
This story was given chiefly at one sitting, but details were added 


1 


by request at other times, and there was no essential deviation from 


the original story. 
After the usual period of ten days he was committed to —T—— 
State Hospital. One month later he was discharged on visit from 
that institution, and was apparently immediately reinstated in his work 
with the bonding company. He called to see me 5 days later, some- 
what exhilarated, voluble, and showing considerable pressure of activ- 
ity. He claimed to remember all the events of his stay here and 
stated that while he realized his conduct had seemed abnormal he had 
done this for a particular reason, namely to gain admission to a hos- 
pital for the study of mental disease and have his mental constitution 
certified to therein, and his sanity established, so that he might have 
this guaranty to show his friends and business acquaintances. “A 
man said that either my company had a mighty good thing or else 
we were a pack of nuts, and I came here to demonstrate that I wasn't.” 
Suffice is to say that this clouding of insight and the various 
obvious symptoms of hypomania were sufficient to convince the exam- 
iner that he was yet somewhat psychotic. 
A month thereafter, however, he called again, this time appar- 
ently quite clear. His wife was interviewed in the meantime and 
she agreed that he seemed in all ways his former self. His work 
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with the company had continued to be satisfactory and he was making 
a comfortable living on commissions. 

At this interview he started by saying he wished to retract what 
he said at the previous interview, that he had thought it over and 
come to a different conclusion. “I realize now that . . . I had 
no real control over myself . . . absolutely none. I didn't 
want to do it, but I couldn’t help myself. I seemed like two individ- 
ualities.”’ (sic!) 

He then corroborated the incidence of the events immediately 


prior to his recent psychosis. He gave without any deviation what- 


ever such details as his family history, his naval record, etc. 

“T could hear myself talking to you, and see you plainly but for 
all that I was able to do, I couldn’t help myself. Yes, | thought 
I was the Creator, and lots of other things. I was a gorilla; I thought 
you gave me leprosy with that lumbar puncture needle. It seemed 
that as Creator I was going into the bowels of the ocean and bring- 
ing up from the wreckage of the Titanic those people who had gone 
down with it. A peculiar thing about it is that I recall having tried 
to defend the Immaculate Conception, although as a Jew I have never 
confessed belief in it and in fact prefer not to discuss it. I also had 
some sort of feeling against priests . . . that they were all bad, 
and all turned into haddock and put into the sea. But some of my 
best friends are Catholics . . . religion makes no difterence to 
me, nor colors nor creeds, nor nationalities.” 

The most striking feature of his mental state, however, was a 
very curious reestablishment of the amnesia for the fugue about which 
he had revealed so much while acutely manic. He was considerably 
puzzled about it himself. “It’s funny, now . . . Iremember all 
that I told you about myself in South America while I was here, and I 
suppose it was true because it fits in with the few things I do know 
but it is all news to me. I don’t recall much more now than 
I did before I was sick, but I do remember telling you all about it 
then.” 

When closely interrogated he did not remember quite all that 
he had told me, and did, moreover, recall some few details which he 
had not told me, and which he had not previously known. For in- 
stance, ‘‘Didn’t I tell you that the officers went via New York instead 
of via New Orleans, as I went? And did I teli you that I came back 


on a banana boat?” 
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Even at this interview there was a certain suggestion of expan- 
veness, but no definite evidences of mental aberancy. 

A few months later he came in one morning quite anxious and 
rturbed. He related that a week previously he had one noon found 
mself in a neighboring city, without any recollection of coming or 
y explanation of his presence. He returned home and said nothing 
f the matter to his wife, but tried to go on with his work. He found 

t quite difficult if not impossible to accomplish anything, however. A 
eek later . . . the day before the visit, he found himself in 
Newport, R. I. without any recollection or explanation. He felt a 
igue consciousness that something was not right, the tightness and 
dripping” in his throat was noticeable again, and he came in for 
dvice. He was advised to return at once to [—— State Hospital, 
which he did. 

He remained there a month, and was again discharged. There- 

fter he was followed in the out-patient-department of the Psycho- 
pathic Hospital. He had had no more fugues at the time of submitting 
this manuscript (June 1, 1919), four months since his second dis- 
charge from the State Hospital. 

Fi He has, however, passed through a period of depression, which 
s almost surely a mild form of the depressed phase of cyclothymic 
manic-depressive) psychosis. Perhaps the term hypomelancholia, 
analagous to hypomania, should be utilized. He has continued at 
work successfully, and his home life is iminently satisfactory. The 
depression is gradually disappearing. 





SHELLEY AS MYTH-MAKER 


BY EUGENE C. TAYLOR 


HE adaptability of Freudian psychology, originally de- 

veloped from a study of neurotic patients, to the interpreta- 

tion and elucidation of works of genius has been amply 

demonstrated. The doctrines of wish suppression and trans- 
ference seem to have removed accounts of the nature of genius, as 
well as of the origin of human consciousness, from the province of 
spontaneous generation by attempting to trace the manifestations of 
libido through their protean changes. As yet, however, the special 
field of literary criticism has profited only indirectly from psycho- 
analysis when the psychologists have had recourse to literature to 
illustrate the various points in their arguments. By this means prin- 
cipally, the similarity of the psychic processes producing dreams, day- 
phantasies, and certain types of inspirational poetry has been pointed 
out." In the composition of metaphor and simile especially, where 
the poet abandons hackneyed comparisons and uses the first image that 
comes to his mind, the associative faculty has free play. The me- 
chanics of association, for some time familiar to psychologists, are 
understood to give a clue to the patient’s true self by indicating un- 
conscious or repressed predilections and aversions. 

An application of the general principles of psychoanalysis in a 
study of Shelley's poetry not only produces further interesting illustra- 
tions of the mechanism of the unconscious but throws illumination, as 
well, on the works of a poet about whom no two critics have ever 
agreed. In his “Psychology of the Unconscious,” Dr. Jung has ex- 
panded the Oedipus-complex hypothesis to such dimensions that he 
is able to use it as a formula in the interpretation of religious myths, 
folklore, art, and literature as records in the evolution of thought. 
Those who are familiar with this remarkable work, and with Shelley's 
poetry as well, can not but be struck with the almost literal exactness 
with which this poet’s psychic growth followed the evolution of the 
human mind in general, as it is outlined by Dr. Jung. Conventional 
modes of criticism have failed to give adequate accounts of the nature 
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of Shelley’s genius for the same reason that anthropologists have 
failed heretofore to give to ancient religious myths any more than an 
antiquarian interest; both have been approached as unique manifesta- 
tions of the will instead of the visible concomitants of a universal 
and unconscious struggle. 

Shelley’s poetry produces in those who have a natural feeling 
for the symbolism of mythology, and a background of experience ap- 
proximating the poet’s, an actual and exhilarating religious experience 
in which the enthusiast identifies himself with Shelley, the hero. But 
to those whose repressions have found releases of a different nature, 
Shelley’s poetry will ever seem as empty, remote, and ridiculous as 
an outworn creed, beautiful, perhaps, in form, but etherial and pos- 
sessing no contact with reality. 

It is of primary importance.to understand the function which the 
composition of poetry played in Shelley’s mental economy. Shelley 
had an unusual amount of vitality and nervous energy which, during 
his youth, struggled for expression by direct action. Before he wrote 
‘‘Alastor,” his first poem of any importance, he had crowded into the 
twenty-three years of his existence as much experience as would fill 
the life of an ordinary person. He attempted to aid insurrections, 
wrote pamphlets, promoted sea-wall projects, and entered restlessly 


into anything that seemed to promise improvement for the general 
welfare of humanity. Though these actions do not show him to have 
been acquainted with the mechanism of social and political affairs and 
the power of the mind to resist knowledge, they indicate that he was, 


in his inexperienced way, working for definite and very actual ends. 
His letters dealing with business affairs are direct and clear to a degree 
scarce attained even by the students in the courses in commercial cor- 
respondence given by our best universities. He seems to have had a 
worldly sagacity, if not experience, that well might make those of his 
critics who call him a pure and disembodied spirit stop to consider, did 
they not choose to ignore it. But unfortunately, all of Shelley's be- 
nevolent attempts to establish reason, and justice, and love on earth 
met with repulsion and disaster. His university expelled him, his 
father tried to discipline him, secret service men hounded him, his 
friends played him false, and to the general disillusion was added the 
miserable collapse of his married life with Harriet. 

Soon after this series of misfortunes, “Alastor” was written, and 
it begins, as one biographer puts it, “that series of ideal portraits 
which are in the main incarnations of Shelley’s own aspiring and mel- 
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ancholy spirit.’’ The time of its appearance, as well as its character, 
calls attention to the compensatory part which poetical composition 
played in the psychic life of Shelley. It was the critical moment in 
Shelley’s life; thwarted by the exigencies of every-day existence, his 
libido reverted, to seek within itself, or in the subjective past, the 
satisfaction which reality had denied it. Unless this portion of the 
libido, cut off from reality, can find symbolic expression and, by that, 
release, dangerous repressions and complexes are formed. Though 
Shelley, after these early experiences, did not enter upon any elaborate 
schemes for reforming the world, he by no means became a neurotic 
or a recluse. His life was healthy and normal; he kept up active 
intercourse with his friends, delighted in domestic life with Mary, 
traveled, studied, and amused himself with small philanthropical un- 
dertakings. ‘Though this side of his life is of no special interest to us 
at present, its existence must not be overlooked. Critics are too apt 
indiscriminately to judge poets’ lives from their works. Where liter- 
ary composition takes the place of religion for an author, the character 
of the writings produced are exactly in contrast with his every-day 
life. A case in which the reverse is true illustrates the point: Read- 
ers of Dr. Samuel Johnson are often surprised to find him at once a 
man of keen and analytic intelligence and an implicit believer in Chris- 
tian dogma. But the repressed portion of Shelley’s libido found no 
release in the channels of institutionalized religion; it was necessary 
for him to build his own religion from the very beginning. It is the 
purpose of this paper to trace the unconscious development of the re- 
ligious myth which gave egress to the thwarted desires of Shelley. 

Shelley’s poetry falls naturally into two classes, representing the 
two periods of his life: The first is distinguished by the quest motif, 
and “Alastor” is the only notable poem in the group. The second may 
be termed “‘dramas of emancipation,” and “Prometheus Unbound” is 
the consummate example of the type. 


II 


The narrative element in “Alastor” is slight. A Poet, nurtured 
during his youth on philosophy and stories of the mighty past, in early 
manhood “‘left his cold fire side and alienated home to seek strange 
truths in undiscovered lands.’’ The Poet visits the “awful ruins of the 
days of old,’ unhindered. by any of the impediments common to hu- 
manity, for his singular beauty was powerful enough to procure him 
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food from savage men and their lovely daughters. These always 
became enamored of him, though their charms never roused him from 
his metaphysical preoccupation. But trouble was in waiting for him, 


ror 


The spirit of sweet human love had sent 
A vision to the sleep of him who spurned 
Her choicest gifts. 


The Poet, after wandering through Egypt, Arabia, and Persia, 
at last found his way to the vale of Cashmire. ‘There one night in a 
cave, a vision of a “‘veiléd maid” came to his sleep and spoke to him, 


ind 
Her voice was like the voice of his own soul 
¥ Heard in the calm of thought: its music long, 
; Like woven sounds of streams and breezes, held 
His inmost sense suspended in its web 
Of many-colored woof and shifting hues. 
‘| After she had talked and sung a while of “knowledge, and truth, 
fi and virtue, and hopes of divine liberty,”’ her love for these abstrac- 


tions precipitates itself, as it were, into the sexual passion for a very 


yncrete embodiment of them in the form of the Poet himself. 


Sudden she _ rose, 
. As if her heart impatiently endured 
its bursting burden; at the sound he turned, 
And saw by the warm light of their own life 
Her glowing limbs beneath the sinuous veil 
Of woven wind, her outspread arms now bare, 
Her dark locks floating in the breath of night, 
: Her beamy bending eyes, her parted lips 
QOutstretched and pale, and quivering eagerly. 
His strong heart sunk and sickened with excess 
7 Of love. He reared his shuddering limbs and quelled 
His gasping breath, and spread his arms to meet 
Her panting bosom :—she drew back awhile, 
Then, yielding to the irresistible joy, 
With frantic gesture and short breathless cry 
Folded his frame in her dissolving arms. 


\nd the philosophical chat with a beautiful lady is consummated in 
the typical Shelley fashion. It is interesting to note that Shelley’s own 
love affairs generally began with discussions, and his love letters were 
passionate disquisitions on abstract themes. 

The Poet, disquieted by this vision of a perfect female com- 
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panion, began a long and aimless search for such a person. He did 
not go, as one might expect, to the inhabited portions of the globe, but 


Through Balk, and where the desolated tombs 
Of Parthian kings scatter to every wind 

Their wasting dust, wildly he wandered on, 

Day after day, a weary waste of hours, 

Bearing within his life the brooding care 

That ever fed on its decaying flame. 


Occasionally he is given food by the mountaineers’ daughters, 


who, having a practical sense of his ailment, 


Press his pallid hand 
At parting, and watch, dim through tears, the path 
Of his departure from their father’s door, 


while the Poet continued his rapt and ecstatic pilgrimage to nowhere, 
innocent, at least, of such histrionic exclamations as “Excelsior.” 

\t last he discovers a battered shallop floating near the shore, 
and embarking, he is carried along by a whirlwind, “as one that in a 
silver vision floats,” for an indefinite period of time. Finally he is 
borne on some winding stream far up into the Caucasus. Here the 
boat mysteriously deposits him in the midst of nature’s wildest scenery. 
In a sort of landscape trance, he continues his wanderings for some 
two hundred and fifty lines of impassioned description, until he expires 
in a green recess at the artistic moment of moonset. 

[hat the motif of restless wandering which forms the theme of 
this poem has its basis in sexual passion and longing can hardly be 
overlooked, as Shelley uses it here with cause and object clearly in- 
dicated. But before it is possible to discuss adequately the larger 
significance of the movement of events in this poem, it will be necessary 
to examine in some detail the erotic symbolism displayed in the de- 
scriptions of individuals and landscapes. 

There are in dreams, it has been found, certain images of uni- 
versal occurrence and others that are purely personal; these the psy- 
choanalyst must attempt to interpret. It is the same in poetry; beside 


the great mass of uncatalogued but easily understood symbols which 
a poet uses, there are those which are peculiar to a single poet. These 
symbols are the result of some repressed wish or former disquieting 
experience struggling to relieve itself by expression. The symbols are 
discovered by their recurrence; if there is any constancy in the scenes 
with which Shelley surrounds his lovers during their moments of high 
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amorous emotion, or if there is any set form in describing the woman 
herself, it is from these similarities that we may derive the erotic 
symbols themselves. Then, when they are repeated in a poem that is 
not overtly erotic we shall be able to recognize more exactly the poet's 
emotion as he composed the passage in question. 

Man has always found in the contemplation of nature’s beauties 
an expression for thwarted love, a consolation for the sting of lost or 
departed love, or a stimulant for the ideal love-to-be. It is rarely 
recognized to what a degree natural scenery can be a repository for 
sexual passion. Mr. Thomas has remarked in this regard that, 
‘There is much in Shelley and Spencer written since they knew a 
woman, which has no mention of woman, and yet is full of love and fit 
to awaken and satisfy love.”* Another critic has said that Shelley’s 
life was a search for green lawns among hills and forests. Satan, 
whom Anatole France adores as a sort of world spirit, the embodiment 
of all human wisdom and experience, makes the following remark, not 
attempting to conceal the natural symbolism of cloud, hill, and forest: 


And for myself who have deeply studied the secrets of nature, seeing but 
now these clouds curling wantonly round the bosom of the hill, I was filled with 
mysterious longings that I know nothing of but that they spring from the region 
of my loins, and that, like the infant Hercules, they showed their strength from 
the very cradle. And these longings were not merely after rosy mists and float- 
ing clouds; they pictured very precisely a wench named Monna Libetta I made 
acquaintance with once while traveling. 


Shelley makes the following statement in his fragmentary essay 
“On Love” 


Hence in solitude, or in that deserted state where we are surrounded by 
human beings, and they sympathize not with us, we love the flowers, the grass, 
ind the waters and the sky. . . . There is eloquence in the tongueless wind, 
ind a melody in the flowing brooks and the rustling of the reeds beside them, 
which by their inconceivable relation to something within the soul, awakens the 
spirit to a dance of breathless rapture, and brings tears of mysterious tenderness 
to the eyes, like the enthusiasm of patriotic success, or the voice of one beloved 
singing to you alone. 


The surroundings in which the Poet in “‘Alastor’’ dreamed his 
love dream, already quoted, are significant. 


The Poet, wandering on, through Arabie, 

And Persia, and the wild Carmanian waste, 

And o’er the aérial mountains which pour down 
Indus and Oxus from their icy caves, 

In joy and exultation held his way; 
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Till in the vale of Cashmire, far within 

Its loneliest dell, where odorous plants entwine 
Beneath the hollow rocks a natural bower, 
Beside a sparkling rivulet he stretched 

His languid limbs. 


Here, as is usual in Shelley’s poetry, a cave-like recess in the 
mountains, all entwined with odorous plants and containing a rivulet 
or fountain, is the ideal place for the consummation of love. The cave 
is not a personal symbol with Shelley;° it will be remembered that 
Virgil could find no place more fitting in which to stage the love be- 
tween Dido and Aeneas. In the description of the visionary lady, little 
is unusual save that she is seen through a “sinuous veil of woven wind,”’ 
by the light of her own life. This image Shelley uses many times and 
in many variations. 

As the shallop in which the Poet embarks during his wanderings 
not only plays a large part in this poem, but as boats make a constant 
appearance in Shelley’s verse, it will be well to speculate on the emo- 
tional significance of this image. Boats were as constantly present 
in his life as they are in his poetry; sailing and boating had a great 
fascination for him, and his emotional character was, in a great meas- 
ure, developed on and near the water. ‘The very cadences of the 
waves became the cadences of his verse. Some of his most perfect 
metrical passages are those dealing with sailing and imitating the long 
sweeping motion, the speeding before the wind, or the short undula- 
tions of a choppy sea. Added to this delight in motion was the ever 
present mystery of the boat and the wind, its pilot—Shelley’s boat was 
generally piloted by the wind, for he could never understand the 
mystery of its action, nor bring it about without dangerously gibing. 

The aimless wandering, the swift motion, and all the other sensa- 
tions which one can enjoy in a boat, may have a sexual basis, as the 
psychoanalysts say, but we do not need a scientist to tell us that these 
experiences in Shelley's case were associated with love or were acces- 
sory to love. Any time a boat is brought into the poems, one is safe 
in assuming that a woman is, in some way, concerned. It may be the 
Poet’s search in ‘“‘Alastor,” the cruises at the beginning and end of 
‘The Revolt of Islam,” the invitation to Emily in “Epipsychidion,” 
the voyage of the poetess in ‘“The Witch of Atlas” in her magic boat, 
or any of the almost innumerable cases, a beautiful woman is in some 
way involved, and the incident is told with amorous ardor. 

There is again the delight in being swept along with a smooth 
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and sometimes dizzy motion when the Tartar steed carries Laon and 


Cythna to safety and love,’ or when the carriage bears Helen and 
Lionel to a similar destination.* All these modes of transit furnish, 
as well, the fleeing lovers a sense of security, whether it be from the 
storms or from the cruelties of “the million-peopled city vast.”’ 

While it is impossible to discuss minutely the mass of landscape 
detail which makes up the last half of “Alastor,” a few lines are 
especially worthy of note as giving an indication of the emotion which 
inspires the whole. With a sort of “pathetic fallacy,’”’ the landscape 
takes on a sexual coloring in the eyes of the yearning Poet. The swan 
is seen as an object of envy, because he has a tangible embodiment of 
his love, and a home to which he is returning, as the Poet says, 

Where thy sweet mate will twine her downy neck 


With thine, and welcome thy return with eyes 
Bright in the lustre of their own fond joy. 


The oak is seen as a lover, 
Expanding its immense and knotty arms, 


to embrace the light beech, and the vines embrace the “wedded 
boughs”’ as though they loved them, while the 
Ivy clasped 
The fissured stones with its entwining arms. 

A peculiar ambiguity exists in ‘‘Alastor’’ which has caused those 
critics who have observed it no small amount of perplexity. A con- 
sideration of this apparent duplicity of purpose leads us at once to the 
heart of the subconscious conflict that was going on at this time in 
Shelley’s mind, and thence to a true understanding of the quest writ- 
ings. Shelley prefaced “Alastor” with remarks which show that he 
intended the poem as a tragedy; the Poet is supposed to have received 


‘ 


his ‘‘apportioned curse”? for avoiding human love and natural afhlia- 
tions; yet the spirit of “‘sweet human love”’ sent a vision poorly calcu- 
lated to turn the erring Poet from a quest of ideal and abstract beauty 
to contentment with ordinary earthly forms. The title itself, ‘“‘Alastor, 
or The Spirit of Solitude,” implies, by the meaning of the Greek 
word alastor, that solitude is an evil thing; yet Shelley is himself the 
hero of the poem. The vague quest emotions he actually experienced, 
and the landscape descriptions, which indicate the sincerity of the 
wandering motif, were written with the passion he felt in the presence 
of such scenery. 

In the preface he says: 
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They who, deluded by no generous error, instigated by no sacred thirst of 
doubtful knowledge, duped by no illustrious superstition, loving nothing on this 
earth, and cherishing no hopes beyond, yet keep aloof from sympathies with their 
kind, rejoicing neither in human joy nor mourning with human grief; these, 
and such as they, have their apportioned curse. 


It is evident that he is trying intellectually to justify the two 
opposing tendencies which he finds torturing him with their concealed 
conflict. There is first the regressive tendency, or that portion of the 
libido which, thwarted in life, turned to idealism (Platonism) and 
attempted to escape by a quest of the absolute. Opposed to this is the 
progressive portion of the libido which found expression in his actual 
conduct.’* His practical sense correctly allying itself with the pro- 
gressive libido, attempted to justify his actions and condemn his phan- 
tasies. He had married Harriet, deluded by a “generous error,”’ and 
having just parted from her to live with Mary Godwin, he found 
that his life was far from the Sir Galahad sort of career his imagina- 
tion demanded. These are the two factions at war in “Alastor” pro- 
ducing the noted equivocal result. 

It may add to our understanding of the situation to have in mind 
the typical romantic misapprehension of Platonism. The roman- 
ticists imagined that they were at one witn Plato in his search for 
the absolute. They knew the “Symposium” and held love to be the 
great panacea for earth’s ills, but romantic love was the exact opposite 
of Platonic love in its operation. Platonic love approached the abso- 
lute by trying to get away from sex, hoping to be able to contemplate 
beauty in the abstract. It was apparently constitutionally impossible 
for Shelley to realize that the Greek method succeeded in its aims only 
through a sublimation of the sexual passion through homosexuality.° 
Romantic love began with the theory of universal love, but eventually 
found an embodiment for all its ideals and an expression for all its 
passion for world reformation in the love of an individual woman. 
[he one mode tends away from sex, as a thing to be avoided, towards 
the universal; the other moves from the abstract to an apotheosis of 
sex. In making virtue a passion, the romanticist made passion a 
virtue. 

But returning to the analysis of the quest motif, we are at- 
tracted by two fragments in the same vein with “Alastor.”” ‘These are 
“Prince Athanase,” composed within the year after ‘“‘Alastor,’”’ and 


“Una Favola,” written later in Italian prose. They present two 
important points for this study: Both fragments are variations of the 
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search motif of “Alastor” and follow the same general plan and 


symbolism of that poem. The heroes are the same idealization of 
Shelley himself; a feature that he was not wholly blind to, for he says 
in his essay ““On Love”’: 


We are born into the world, and there is something within us which, 
from the instant that we live, more and more thirsts after its likeness. It is 
probably in correspondence with this law that the infant drains milk from the 
bosom of its mother; this propensity develops itself with the development of our 
nature.“* We dimly see within our intellectual nature a miniature at it were 
of our entire self, yet deprived of all that we condemn or despise; the ideal pro- 
totype of everything excellent or lovely that we are capable of conceiving as 
belonging to the nature of man. Not only the portrait of our external being, 
but an assemblage of the minutest particles of which our nature is composed; a 
mirror whose surface reflects only the forms of purity and brightness; a soul 
within our soul that describes a circle around its proper paradise, which pain, 
and sorrow, and evil dare not overleap. 


The second important point to note is that these two pieces were 
never finished, and that for the best of reasons. Though they were to 
have been carried out in the same general plan of “Alastor,” they were 
to have given expression to the retrogressive portion of the libido only. 
Che visions of the perfect woman in both of these fragments were also 
to have been the spirit of earthly love and were to have sent the heroes 
on a similar quest. Yet in these cases earthly love was to have been 
an error from which the hero was to have been released only by a 
super-vision of abstract beauty at the moment of his death. The 
conflict giving rise to the quest motif was already being solved; ‘“The 
Revolt of Islam” had already been written, and these two fragments, 
the essay ‘““On Love,” together with Platonic idealism, in its romantic 
misinterpretation, were abandoned forever. Shelley remarks, in a 
note on “Prince Athanase,” ‘““The author was pursuing a further de- 
velopment of the ideal character of Athanase, when it struck him 
that in an attempt at extreme refinement and analysis, his conceptions 
might be betrayed into the assuming a morbid character.”’ 

After considering these points, the true object of the quest motif 
should be almost self-evident; the retrogressive libido was leading 
back to the golden age of childhood and to the mother, but, on account 
of the appearance of sexual needs, it was blocked by the incest pro- 
hibition. The Oedipus-complex results. 

There is a convincing amount of evidence to substantiate this 
view. We know that Shelley was very attached to his mother and 
sisters. His mother took his part when he quarreled with his father, 
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and he spoke of her with affection and regard while he had only con- 
tempt for his father.*® That the idea of incest had a strange fascina- 
tion for him is certain. There are at least six indications of this in 
his poetry which may as well be mentioned at this time. In the original 
form of ‘The Revolt of Islam,” the hero and heroine were brother 
and sister. Rosalind, in ‘Rosalind and Helen,” was cruelly and dis- 
astrously separated from her lover when it was discovered too late 
that he was her brother. Incest forms the theme of “The Cenci.”’ 
In “Prometheus Unbound,” Earth is loved by his sister the Moon, 
and Prometheus himself loves the universal mother, Asia. In ‘‘Epipsy- 
chidion,” Shelley regrets that the loved Emily is not his sister.*' All 
of these expressions come later than “Alastor,” and are here cited 
simply to show what took the place of the abandoned quest theme in 
the poet’s mind, that we may the more clearly realize the true object 
of the quest. 

As for the quest theme itself, it is a recognized indication of the 
existence of the Oedipus-complex. It has appeared in numerous forms 
from the beginning of recorded time. The holy grail legends are 
manifestations of it."" The heroes of German romances devoted their 
lives to the quest of the blue rose, an object equally unattainable.** 
The legends of Ahasuerus, the Wandering Jew, are parallel cases." 
Shelley had an interest in the Wandering Jew, too, and there is a poem 
by that name probably composed wholly or in part by him. All of 
these legends point in one direction, as Dr. Jung says: 


The wandering is a representation of longing, of the ever-restless desire, 

which nowhere finds its object, for, unknown to itself, it seeks the lost mother. 

But the myth of the hero, however, is, as it appears to me, the myth of 

our own suffering unconscious, which has an unquenchable longing for all the 

deepest sources of our being; for the body of the mother, and through it for com- 
munion with infinite life in the countless forms of existence.’® 


It must be remembered that Shelley’s quest poems were psy- 
chologically unsuccessful. ‘‘Alastor’’ alone was completed and only 
because of its superimposed ‘“‘moral”’ element. In each of these pieces 
the hero, detached from reality, fails in his search for the mother and 
consequently ends in death. But the libido is not in search of death 
but life, renewed, eternal, and abundant life which is reached only 
through the mother and rebirth, according to the universal mytho- 
logical formula. The incest barrier must be evaded. In his dramas 
of emancipation, we shall see how Shelley does this. 
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III 


One is tempted to exclaim after reading the 4860 lines of ‘“‘The 
Revolt of Islam” for the first time, “Can this have been written by the 
man who objected to Christianity because it was ‘contrary to reason!’ ”’ 
[he poem is a product of phantasy-making, as anyone will agree who 
has attempted to find in the story it tells, any sense of reality or logical 
sequence of events. Shelley, in his efforts to be universal in his ex- 
pression, detached himself more and more from specific incidents and 
definite characters. This type of composition reached its perfection 
in “Prometheus Unbound,” which is, in fact, an algebriac formula 
for human salvation, the ideal archetype of all religious systems. “The 
Revolt of Islam” is by no means so perfect a myth as ‘“Promtheus 
Unbound;” it shows by certain repetitions and crudities in the symbol- 
ism and occasional intrusions of the “‘logical faculty’? that Shelley’s 
mind was still in an unsettled state; he had not yet found the medium 
in which his unconscious could move, unhampered by contingent reality, 
direct to the object of its eternal desire. 

There are, nevertheless, many things of importance for the 
present study in “The Revolt of Islam.”’ The first form of the story 
only will be considered. It was originally given to the printer under 
the title, “Laon and Cythna,” and several copies were struck off be- 
fore the scandalized publisher discovered that the hero and heroine, 
whose love story forms the framework of the tale, were brother and 
sister. Shelley at last consented to make the necessary changes, and 
the poem appeared later with its present title. 

Reviewing very briefly the main points of the narrative, we will, 
at the same time, examine some significant details in the symbolism. 
Laon tells the story. He and his sister had grown from infancy to- 
gether in the tyrant-cursed land of ‘‘Argolis, beside the sounding sea,” 
and had early entertained themselves conversing on man’s injustices to 
man and prospects of divine freedom. But their happy idyllic life did 
not last. Childish love grew to sexual love, and before Laon had 
scarcely experienced its joys, Cythna was taken from him by the 
tyrant’s soldiers, while Laon himself was exposed on a high tower to 
the hot sun and starvation for attempting to interfere. 

The night before the parting, Laon dreams; he tells of it: 


Methought, upon the threshold of a cave 

I sat with Cythna; drooping briony, pearled 

With dew from the wild streamlet’s shattered wave 
Hung, where we sat to taste the joys which Nature gave. 
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He dreams of the ecstasy of passion for a time, and then a sense of 
anxiety and fear enters his sleep; he feels that Cythna is in danger and 
needs his protection: 

The scene was changed, and away, away, away! 

Through the air and over the sea we sped, 

And Cythna in my sheltering bosom lay, 

And the winds bore me."? 

This is easily recognized as a typical love dream. The symbols 
are already familiar to us; the cave with its inevitable streamlet is 
here again, and again there is the delight in being born swiftly before 
the wind, safe with the beloved one from pursuers. 

Laon is rescued from his torture at the critical moment by an old 
man who gives him a mother’s care” and carries him away in a “swift 

boat” to a place of safety. Here he remains for seven years regain- 
ing his sanity, until he learns, at last, that a beautiful woman is lead- 
ing a successful revolt against the tyrant, and, thinking that she may 
perhaps be Cyntha, he endures many hardships to join the revolu- 
tionists. The insurrection goes well for a time, but later fails on ac- 
count of the monarch’s treachery. 

Having sacrificed all but their lives, Laon and Cythna, reunited, 
flee, at the last moment, on a black Tartar steed, to a convenient moun- 
tain top. Then ensues one of the most detailed of Shelley's love 
scenes, surrounded by all the necessary scenery for such an occasion.*° 
In this case the cave is replaced by a cavernous stone ruin covered with 
a “verdurous woof,” forming, within, a hollow dome, and somehow, 
through a shattered portal, a portion of the sky is visible. The winds 
of autumn, as though “spell bound,” had driven dead leaves to form 
a natural couch in that recess. 

While there is not space to consider many of Shelley’s shorter 
poems, the connection of this passage with the famous “Ode to the 
West Wind,” written two years later, should not be overlooked. It 
is the same wind, after all, the fructifying wind, the west wind bearing 
spiritual rebirth, that caresses the dead leaves into a bridal bed for 
Laon and Cythna, which Shelley bids lift him as a leaf from the thorns 
of life and bear him as a prophecy for the regeneration of mankind.™ 

Unable to manage a streamlet on a mountain top, Shelley intro- 
duces a philosophical aside which brings in this necessary image, as 
well as several others which have already been pointed out. 


“e 


We know not where we go, or what sweet dream 
May pilot us through caverns strange and fair 
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Of far and pathless passion, while the stream 
Of life our bark doth on its whirlpools bear, 
Spreading swift wings as sails to the dim air; 
Nor should we seek to know, so the devotion 

Of love and gentle thoughts be heard still there 
Louder and louder from the outmost Ocean 

Of universal life, attuning its commotion. 


In the next stanza the lovers are sitting beneath the golden stars, 
and, as the details of their past fight for liberty fade from their 
thoughts, a sort of Nirvana of perfect knowledge descends upon them, 
like light from beyond the atmosphere clothing the ‘“‘clouds in grace.” 
\s they sit thus, a most unusual thing happens; a meteor, seen through 
a rent in the dome-like roof, lights up, for a moment, the lovely fea- 
tures of Cythna. This is the prelude, as it were, of that “wide and 
wild oblivion of tumult and of tenderness” which follows and which is 
so perfectly described as to need no elucidation. But its precipitation 
by so unusual a natural phenomenon would suggest an investigation of 
Shelley's use of that image. 

‘‘Nleteor-happiness” is used in “Queen Mab” to describe the 
heated and transitory nature of sexual passion. The word meteor 
is used twice in “Rosalind and Helen.”’ In the first instance, Rosalind 
is telling of her lover, from whom she was parted when he was found 
to be her brother, and she quotes him as saying that he would like to 
have his grave on the mountain top, “where weary meteor lamps 
repose,’ and all things are eternal. Nothing could be more natural 
than for the lover just parted to desire a place where his love could 
be permanent; according to the symbolism, this would be the natural 
way of expressing such a wish. Without this interpretation the pas- 
sage is meaningless. The second use of the word is found in the fol- 


lowing lines: 


And as the meteor’s midnight flame 
Startles the dreamer, sun-like truth 
Flashed on his visionary youth 

And filled him, not with love, but faith. 


That a meteor could awaken a sleeper to anything but love seemed 
so unusual to Shelley that he made special note of it. And similarly 
in twelve other cases, in which he makes use of the word, his feeling 
for it as a symbol is more or less obvious; it is invariably used with 
other erotic symbols, in close proximity with a love passage or the 
description of a woman.” 
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The meteor, as well as the west wind, is, in fact, a universal 
libido symbol, an accompaniment of the birth of the hero.** It will be 
remembered that Maya, the mother of Buddha, was impregnated by 
a shooting star, and that a strange star appeared on the evening of the 
Christian nativity. 

These symbols point clearly in one direction; they indicate the 
significance of the action of the story: this mountain-top nuptial is the 
ceremony of conception of the hero on the mother spouse; the hero is 
reproducing himself through the mother.** The sister necessarily 
plays the mother role.** The cave-like ruin,*® the water,** and the 
wind are all symbols of the mother and rebirth. The Tartar steed, ap- 
pearing as the hero’s intelligent mount, is a symbol for the repressed 
incest wish, tamed and put to good use.** The tyrant evidently plays 
the part of the incest barrier, for he was the cause of Cythna’s being 
taken from Laon. But through self-sacrifice, the power of the tyrant 
is annulled and the hero is able to achieve his wish. 

As has been said, the poem is somewhat unsatisfactory as a 
coherent myth. The necessities of the story,—slight enough to be 
sure,—place some restrictions on the ending in particular. Laon and 
Cythna are finally captured by the tyrant and put to death, but this 
does not end the tale. A magic boat bears them, for the traditional 
three days, with their minds “‘full of love and wisdom,” among scenes 
well suited to love, and finally lands them at the ‘“Temple of the Spirit”’ 
where they are to enjoy eternal life and happiness. 


IV 


‘“Epipsychidion” continues, somewhat more literally than does 
“The Revolt of Islam,” the subject of the quest poems, and cele- 
brates the discovery of ‘“‘youth’s vision,” the “‘sister soul” with whom 
the wanderer expects to find perfect and lasting peace. Psychological- 
ly, the poem accomplishes little; the struggle to liberate the libido is 
only temporarily successful. This is because oestrual love is glorified 
directly, in the typical romantic fashion. Shelley was still experiment- 
ing and had not finally realized that love, like life, must be lost in order 
to be won, that it must be sacrificed and spiritualized before it can 
escape from the toils of the incest bond and proceed, renewed and 
eternal, from the source of all life,—the mother. 

In ““Epipsychidion,” there is much of the symbolism of rebirth, 
yet the necessary self-sacrifice is lacking, and Emily, after all, is not a 
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mother surrogate. Shelley wishes she were his sister, and the wish ap- 
pears again unconsciously when the “lone dwelling,” intended for the 
poet and Emily, is found to have been built “ere crime had been in- 
vented, in the world’s young prime” by some “tender Ocean King”’ 
for “his sister and his spouse.” 

Shelley first reviews the emotional experiences of his life and 
attempts to justify himself by stating his philosophy of love. He then 
dreams of his perfect union with Emily, the latest embodiment of 
‘youth's vision.’’ The vision begins with the line, ‘Emily a ship is 
floating on the harbor now,” and exhibits the characteristics of a 
Shelley love dream: the ship, sailing like a bird, the wind, the moun- 
tain’s brow, the trackless wandering, and the snugness away from the 
storm. [hen the 


Isle under Ionian skies, 
Beautiful as a wreck of Paradise, 


is described with all the images used in other love scenes. There are 
the caverns, the undulating tides, thick forests, pine woods, lakes, and 
fountains. 

When they are alone on this “island in the purple east,” the 
lovers will retire to ‘“‘some cavern hoar,’’ where they can talk, “until 
thouzht’s melody become too sweet for utterance.” As we have 
noticed, the cave is usually ornamented with a spring or streamlet, 
and in one case a meteor was seen through an opening in the roof at the 
moment of consummation. In this case there is no fountain nor 
meteor, but there is still better indication of the significance of these 
symbols. The lovers begin by talking philosophy, as usual, but soon 
words will no longer express the great something (“Intellectual 
Beauty”’) which the poet feels to pervade the universe; then words die, 


to live again in looks, which dart 
With thrilling tone into the voiceless heart, 
Harmonizing silence without a sound. 
Our breath shall intermix, our bosoms bound, 
And our veins beat together; and our lips, 
With other eloquence than words, eclipse 
The soul that burns between them; and the wells 
Which boil under our being’s inmost cells, 
The fountains of our deepest life, shall be 
Confused in passion’s golden purity, 
As mountain springs under the morning Sun, 
We shall become the same, we shall be one 
Spirit within two frames, oh! wherefore two? 
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One passion in twin-hearts, which grows and grew, 
Till like two meteors of expanding flame 

Those spheres instinct with it become the same, 
Touch, mingle, are transfigured; ever still 
Burning, yet ever inconsumable. 


And again in the last lines of the poem, he calls his soul a meteor 
piercing love’s universe with a flight of fire. ‘“‘Epipsychidion”’ is of 
value in this study, principally because of this clarification of an in- 
teresting symbol, and also, of course, on account of its failure to afford 


a satisfactory release for the libido. 


‘Prometheus Unbound”’ dramatizes the struggle of the libido to 
free itself, to attain that perfect state where it can find expression, 
where the wish exactly corresponds with the act. Dr. Jung, by “‘di- 
rected thinking,” conceives of such a condition. Shelley, following 
freely the indications of his own unconscious, pictures imaginatively 
and poetically a desired millennium in which the libido finds no 
obstacles in its path. The method of Dr. Jung is perhaps practicable, 
as it has its basis in reality; the formula of Shelley is imaginative, and, 
as it unintentionally follows in detail the processes common to all 
religions, offers only compensatory satisfaction by means of symbollic 
expression. Shelley possessed in a remarkable degree that elemental 
religious enthusiasm which creates the hero myth as a means of escape 
from the oppressions which actual life places on the spirit. As Dr. 
Jung says: 

It is as if the poet still possessed a dim idea or capacity to feel and reac- 
tivate those imperishable phantoms of long-past worlds of thought in the words 
of our present-day speech and in the images which crowd themselves into his phan- 
tasy. Hauptmann also says: ‘Poetic rendering is that which allows the echo 
of the primitive word to resound through the form.’*° 


The Promethean myth offered Shelley an excellent foundation 
for his stupendous drama of redemption. Prometheus is in many ways 
the perfect type of religious hero; he suffers vicariously for mankind 
to propitiate a hostile god. He appealed particularly to Shelley, be- 
cause he opposed the tyrannical diety not with cajolery or with defiance 
but with patient and loving obstinacy. Satan, Shelley admired and 
pitied for his indefatigable spirit and the wrongs done him, but 
Prometheus surpasses Satan as a hero, for 
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Prometheus is, as it were, the type of the highest perfection of moral and 
intellectual nature impelled by the purest and truest motives to the best and 
noblest ends.*° 


The psychological significance of the main features of the myth, 
as Shelley uses it, is absolutely clear. Prometheus is the further de- 
velopment of Laon, the hero with whom the poet identifies himself. 
Che first act of the drama reveals Prometheus, bound to a precipice 
among the icy rocks of the Indian Caucasus, suffering Jupiter’s torture 
in order to redeem mankind from the divine tyranny. These details 
of his suffering are common to many mythologies; Laon, we noted, 
was bound in a similar manner and on a similar account. This brings 
us at once to the very point of the story: Jupiter, “Monarch of Gods 
and Daemons,” the abstract symbol of all oppression, is simply a 
repetition of the tyrant in “The Revolt of Islam,” and plays a similar 
psychological role. He is the incest barrier, the sum of all obstacles 
that block the libido in its circuitous course, first away from and then 
back to the mother and eternal happiness.” 

Shelley’s Prometheus does not suffer the crude physical tortures 
of the old Grecian god; Jove’s vultures have invented a more subtle 
agony. Prometheus says, in apostrophizing Jupiter, 


Heaven's wingéd hound, polluting from thy lips 

His beak in poison not his own, tears up 

My heart; and shapeless sights come wandering by, 

The ghastly people of the realm of dream, 

Mocking me.*° 
And thus, unexpectedly, Shelley hit intuitively upon the cause of 
dreams: Jupiter, the incest barrier befouls the natural wish, preventing 
its expression; dreams are the result. 

Prometheus, in the early days of his torture, had hated and cursed 
Jupiter, but does so no longer, as he says, “I hate no more, as then ere 
misery made me wise.’ It is the death of hate in Prometheus which 
gives the first indication of Jupiter’s fall. Through self-sacrifice, the 
hero has successfully sublimated his desires; the incest barier is no 
longer a terror; and hence is no longer hated. Disregarded it must 
necessarily cease to exist. 

But, for dramatic reasons, Prometheus would hear the forgotten 
curse he had once launched against Jupiter. He calls upon the spirits 
of the mountains, the springs, and the whirlwinds to repeat the curse, 
but they are able to tell only of their own sympathetic sufferings when 
the curse was uttered. One spirit says that 
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A pilot asleep on the howling sea 
Leaped up from the deck in agony, 
And heard, and cried, ““Ah, woe is me!”’ 
And died as mad as the wild waves be.” 


A certain critic, lacking Shelley’s intuitive insight into the situa- 
tion, thinks that this sailor should have rejoiced to hear ‘Heaven's 
fell King’ thus roundly cursed and condemned to eventual oblivion. 
The pilot’s action appears natural, however, when we know the nature 
of the subconscious struggle to which Prometheus’ imprecations gave 
vent. The pilot, hearing the oaths, assumed, for a moment, the in- 
tolerable oppression the hero was enduring, and, being less gigantic, 
perished of madness, as one should expect. 

Prometheus objects because the nature spirits will not repeat to 
him, who made his agony the barrier of their else all-conquering foe,*® 
the words he wishes to hear. Here enters into the drama for the first 
time the note of infantile memory, or rather an idealized memory in 


the form of a wish. Prometheus speaks: 


Oh rock-embosomed lawns, and snow-fed streams, 
Now see athwart frore vapours, deep below, 

Thro’ whose o’ershadowing woods I wandered once 
With Asia, drinking life from her loved eyes; 

Why scorns the spirit, which informs ye, now 

To commune with me ?** 


Conventional exegesis interprets Prometheus as Man and Asia 
as Nature, and the present unhappy state of society is supposed to be 
due to their separation,—a theory sufficiently vague to have been 
applied successfully to all the conflicting tendencies of romanticism. 
The “return to nature’? may mean anything from eating raw meat to 
reading the classics. But if Asia is understood to be Mother Nature, 
the explanation comes fairly close to the facts, for Asia is, in reality, 
the second mother, the mother-spouse, the ‘““Daughter of Ocean,”’ 
and, hence, the sister or mother surrogate toward whom the hero is 
striving. The Earth, with whom Prometheus next speaks, plays the 
role of the first, or physical mother, from whom Prometheus becomes 
more and more detached as his spiritualization advances. The Earth 
herself dares not repeat Prometheus’ curse, for the obvious reason 


that it was directed against Jove, the incest barrier. 

Earth has two tongues, the language of life and the language of 
The significance of this has been a puzzle to commentators. 
Earth dares not “speak like life’? to Prometheus, for that is the lan. 


death. 
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guage which Jupiter knows. When she attemps to speak to him in the 
language of the dead, Prometheus exclaims: 
BuUas 


Obscurely thro’ my brain, like shadows dim, 
Sweep awful thoughts, rapid and thick. I feel 
Faint, like one mingled in entwining love; 
Yet ‘tis not pleasure. 


And Earth answers: 


No, thou canst not hear: 
Thou art immortal, and this tongue is known 
Only to those who die. 


It would seem that the voice of life, which Jupiter censors, thus 
hindering the mother speaking as her true self (or rather hindering 
Prometheus having the mother speak as he would have her), is nothing 
more than conscious speech and thought. It must be remembered, of 
course, that the dialogue and the characters in the drama are purely 
subjective; Earth, Asia, and the rest, speak not as themselves but as 
the spirit of Prometheus which vitalizes them; each one plays his 
part in the mind of Prometheus; each expresses only the attitude which 
Prometheus has toward him. The speech of the dead which produces 
in Prometheus’ mind confused sensations only, and which Jupiter does 
not hear, must be, then, the symbolic speaking of the unconscious. 
Farth’s enigmatic reply is, consequently, the expression of the hero’s 
desire ; Prometheus wishes to be really immortal and realizes that to be 
so he must first understand the language of the dead; that is, he must 
release the suppressed tongue or wish, which is accomplished by be- 
coming as one of the dead that he may be born again. 

Though Mother Earth is unable to repeat the curse for Prome- 
theus, she tells him that there are two worlds of life and death, as well 
as two tongues. 


One that which thou beholdest; but the other 
Is underneath the grave, where do inhabit 

The shadows of all forms that think and live 
Till death unite them and they part no more; 
Dreams and the light imaginings of men, 

And all that faith creates or love desires, 
Terrible, strange, sublime, and beauteous shapes.*° 


This is as accurate a description of the subconscious as one could wish 
for. From this realm of the unconscious, where nothing is forgotten, 
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Prometheus summons, naturally enough, the Phantasm of Jupiter to 
repeat the curse hurled originally against Jupiter himself. The words 
are uttered, and, coming from such a source, Jupiter has no power to 
censor them. But Prometheus now regrets the curse, and the Earth 
interprets his forgiveness as defeat, thus indicating the further separa- 
tion of Prometheus from the original mother in the progress of his 
spiritualization. 

Prometheus is then tortured by the Furies who present to him a 
panorama of the human tragedy of the birth of intelligence, the almost 
helpless struggle of the libido to free itself from the entanglements 
which retard it. 


Dost thou boast the clear knowledge thou waken’dst for man? 
Then was kindled within him a thirst which outran 

Those perishing waters; a thirst of fierce fever, 

Hope, love, doubt, desire, which consume him for ever.” 


Yet Prometheus, undismayed, pities those who do not smart 
under Jupiter’s oppressions, who have not gained consciousness of 
those oppressions, and consequently are not “‘saved.”’ 

The Furies depart, and Earth speaks: 


I felt thy torture, son, with such mixed joy 

As pain and virtue give. To cheer thy state 

I bid ascend those subtle and fair spirits, 

Whose homes are the dim caves of human thought, 
And who inhabit as the birds the wind, 

Its world-surrounding aether: they behold 
Beyond the twilight realm, as in a glass, 

The future: may they speak comfort to thee! 


These spirits are wishes who point toward the future, prophesying the 
day when Prometheus is to be victorious over Jupiter; and love, now 
hampered and destructive, shall be free and creative. The act draws 
to a close when Prometheus, convinced that salvation is achieved by 
love alone, imagines a new Asia, modeled on his past visions. He 
thinks of her in true mother symbols. 


How fair these air-born shapes! And yet I feel 
Most vain all hope but love; and thou art far, 
Asia! who, when my being overflowed, 

Wert like a golden chalice to bright wine 
Which else had sunk into the thirsty dust.** 


At the beginning of the second act we are transported from the 
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desolate scene of Prometheus’ suffering to a vale in the Indian Cau- 
casus made lovely by the power of Asia’s “transforming presence”’ 
alone. Asia’s sisters, Panthea and lone, have free access to Prome- 
theus, it seems, and can bear tidings and words of consolation between 
the parted lovers. Asia is, in fact, exiled by Jupiter, the tyrant of 
Prometheus’ own making, simply because she is unconsciously reserved 
for the ultimate and transcendent love which is to recreate the earth. 

Disregarding the scene divisions, the significant incidents of the 
act are these: Asia, who is discovered alone, awaiting Panthea and 
news from Prometheus, expresses, directly and by the familiar symbol- 
ism of her landscape descriptions, the desire and longing that Prome- 
theus has for her. Panthea appears, somewhat belated, pleading as 
excuse, two dreams. She repeats dreams which she and Ione had had of 
love with the rejuvenated Prometheus. These dreams, no doubt, in- 
dicate the feeling which Prometheus had for Panthea and lone, who 
were simply temporary substitutes for Asia. It is in this sense that 
Panthea is the messenger between the lovers. She and Ione play, 
perhaps, the part which Shelley’s own wives played in actual life; they 
were less perfect embodiments of the ideal woman-to-be. 

But Panthea (or rather Prometheus) had had another dream, 
for the moment forgotten, which now appears in audible form as the 
follow theme. ‘This dream, assisted by Echoes, voices the exquisite 
follow lyrics which lead Asia and Panthea to the realm of Demo- 
gorgon. 

O, follow, follow, 

As our voice recedeth 
Thro’ the caverns hollow, 

Where the forest spreadeth. 

etc. 

In the world unknown 

Sleeps a voice unspoken ; 
By thy step alone 


Can its rest be broken; 
Child of Ocean! 





These are a revival of the wandering motif. This time, however, the 
unconscious of Prometheus, clarified by the proper suffering, is leading 
unerringly toward a solution of the dilemma. 
The Voices lead Asia and Panthea to a “pinnacle of Rock among 
Mountains,” where Panthea exclaims: 
Hither the sound has borne us—to the realm 


Of Demogorgon, and the empty portal, 
Like a volcano’s meteor-breathing chasm, 
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Whence the oracular vapour is hurled up 

Which lonely men drink wandering in their youth, 

And call truth, virtue, love, genius, or joy, 

That maddening wine of life, whose dregs they drain 
To deep intoxication; and uplift 

Like Maenads who cry loud, Evoe! Evoe! 

The voice that is contagion to the world. 


This indicates quite clearly the nature of the character, Demogorgon, 
who has been mentioned before in the drama“ as inhabiting that realm 
we called the “‘subconscious,”’ “beneath the grave,” from which place 
Prometheus summoned the Phantasm of Jupiter. Demogorgon is 
none other than a personification of the repressed portion of the libido. 
The follow impulse is simply the struggle of Prometheus to bring Asia 
in contact with Demogorgon, the unfulfilled past, the rankling mem- 
ory."* It will be noticed that Panthea’s description of the mechanism 
of the repressed libido is correct; it is the origin of all religious ex- 
pression; it is a bursting reservoir of restrained energy. 


Spirits again lead them: 


To the deep, to the deep, 
Down, down! 
Through the shade of sleep, 
Through the cloudy strife 
Of Death and of Life; 
Through the veil and the bar 
Of things which seem and are 
Even to the steps of the remotest throne, 


Down, down! 


The similarity of this scene to Faust’s descent to the Mothers, ad- 
mirably interpreted by Dr. Jung,** is patent.** The descent motif 
is common to all mythologies; it is evinced in the many stories of the 
descent of the sun god into the lower regions, preliminary to rebirth 
and the dawn of a new day; and by Christ’s three day’s descent into 
hell. In this case, however, Prometheus does not go into hades him- 
self, but his unconscious sends Asia there to receive the confirmation 


of motherhood. 

Asia and Panthea are next seen in the cave of Demogorgon, in 
the depths. The deep valley and the cave will be recognized as mother 
symbols and Demogorgon as the repressed incest wish that inhabits 
them. Asia puts several general questions to Demogorgon and finally 
wins the oracular reply which marks the turning point in the drama. 
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If the abysm 
Could vomit forth its secrets. . . . Buta voice . 
Is wanting, the deep truth is imageless ; 
For what would it avail to bid thee gaze 
On the revolving world? What to bid speak 
Fate, Time, Occasion, Chance, and Change? ‘To these 
All things are subject but eternal love.** 


The apotheosis of love is complete: Asia, Prometheus’ forward- | 
striving libido, has established communication with the pent-up, in- 
cestuous, and retrogressive libido which is immediately drained into 
the new, progressive form. Asia is now the perfect mother surro- 
gate, and, like the mythical heroes who return from the dark cavern 
with the treasure of swelling life,*® she ascends, transfigured as the 
eternal mother. 

A chariot, driven by the Spirit of the Hour of Prometheus’ re- 
lease, appears, and the Spirit addresses Asia: 


My coursers are fed with the lightning 
They drink of the whirlwind’s stream 
And when the red morning is bright’ning 
They bathe in the fresh sunbeam. 
They have strength for their swiftness I deem, 
Then ascend with me, Daughter of Ocean. 


One recalls at once the Tartar steed in ““The Revolt of Islam” and the 
lines of Faust, quoted by Dr. Jung: 





A fiery chariot borne on boyant pinions, 
Sweeps near me now. 


It is the proper vehicle in which to ascend to a cloud above the moun- 
tains, where Asia’s transfiguration is to be completed. Panthea be- 
holds the change in Asia, and voices Prometheus’ desire which has 
now expanded until the whole universe feels it sympathetically : 


Hear’st thou not sounds i’ the air which speak of love 
Of all articulate beings? Feelest thou not , 
The inanimate winds enamoured of thee? 


A Voice in the air, representing Prometheus, then sings a love 
lyric which, in its fervor and symbolism, surpasses all others in beauty: 
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Child of Light! thy limbs are burning 
Thro’ the vest which seems to hide them; 
As the radiant lines of morning 
Thro’ the clouds ere they divide them; 
And this atmosphere divinest 
Shrouds thee wheresoe’er thou shinest. 
etc. 


We noted a similar image, it will be remembered, in the description 
of the veiléd maid in “Alastor.’’ Asia answers with the lyric, “My 
soul is an enchanted boat,” the last stanza of which shows that Shelley 


had a true feeling for the symbolism of sacrifice, death, and rebirth. 


We have past Age’s icy caves, 
And Manhood’s dark and tossing waves, 
And youth’s smooth ocean, smiling to betray: 
Beyond the glassy gulphs we flee 
Of shadow peopled Infancy, 
Through Death and Birth, to a diviner day. 


[he opening of the third act reveals Jupiter on the throne. His 
period is short, however, for the car of the hour arrives, carrying 
Demogorgon who descends and pronounces Jupiter’s doom. Jupiter 
falls, for when the subconscious has been revealed and the retrogres- 
sive libido given progressive expression, the incest barrier must neces- 
But as he falls, Jupiter shouts to Demogorgon, 


sarily cease to exist. 
And, as a matter of 


“We two will sink on the wide waves of ruin.” 
fact, Demogorgon appears no more in the drama, except in a sort of 
curtain-call at the end of the jubilee of the last act, to bow and tell 
how it was all done, but even here his character is entirely altered. 
The prophetic Demogorgon is gone with Jupiter, for there is no re- 
pressed libido in the perfect state,—only a conscious movement toward 


the object of desire. 
Prometheus is released and immediately says: 


Asia, thou light of life, 

Shadow of Beauty unbeheld: and ye, 

Fair sister nymphs, who made long years of pain 
Sweet to remember, thro’ your love and care: 
Henceforth we will not part. There is a cave 

All overgrown with trailing odorous plants, 
Which curtain out the day with leaves and flowers, 
And paved with veinéd emerald, and a fountain 
Leaps in the midst with an awakening sound. 
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This is the cue for the universe to be seized with a gigantic love 
trance, known as the millennium. The remainder of the play is a 
paean of exaltation over the freedom of love, a rhapsody of liberation. 
arth, no longer Mother Earth but a young male spirit, in love with 
his sister the Moon, strikes the dominant theme: 


The joy, the triumph, the delight, the madness! 
The boundless, overflowing bursting gladness, 
The vaporous exultation not to be confined! 

Ha! Ha! the animation of delight 

Which wraps me, like an atmosphere of light, 
And bears me as a cloud is borne by its own wind. 
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THE SOURCE AND AIM OF HUMAN PROGRESS 
(A STUDY IN SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY AND SOCIAL PATHOLOGY ) 


BY BORIS SIDIS, M. A., PH. D., M. D. 
SIDIS INSTITUTE, PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 


BOUT twenty-five years ago I published in my Psychology 

of Suggestion a series of experiments on Normal and Ab- 

/ normal Suggestibility, carried on at various laboratories in- 

4 cluding my own laboratory. I developed the psycho-physi- 

ological theory of the subconscious, traced the causation and nature of 

subconscious activities, and worked out the laws of normal and abnor- 
mal suggestibility. The following pertains to our present subject: 

The nervous centers of man’s nervous system, if classified as to 
function, may be divided into inferior and superior. The inferior 
centers are characterized by reflex and automatic activities. A stim- 
ulus excites the peripheral nerve-endings of some sense-organ. At 
once a nerve-current is set up in the afferent nerves. The current 
in its turn stimulates a plexus of central ganglia, the nerve energy of 
which is set free, and is propagated along the efferent nerves towards 
muscles and glands,—secretions, muscular contractions and relaxa- 
tions are the result; biologically regarded, various reactions and ad- 
justments follow. 

Ingoing and outgoing nerve currents with their various end- 
reactions may be modified by the nerve centers. Nerve currents may 
be intensified, decreased in energy, or even entirely inhibited by central 
ganglia or by their mutual interaction and interferences. Sherrington 
and other physiologists have by a number of experiments formulated 
some of the important principles of such physiological activities. 
The law of inhibition or interference early formulated by Ziehen may 
sufice: “If an excitation of a definite intensity (m) take place in one 
cortical element (>), and another excitation of a different intensity 
(n) take place at the same time in another cortical element (c) which 
is connected by a path of conduction with element (b), the two intensi- 
ties of excitation may modify each other.”’ 

Although such modifications frequently occur, it nevertheless 
remains true that the inferior nerve-centers are of a reflex nature. 
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No sooner is the nerve-energy of a lower center set free than at once 
it tends to discharge itself into action. Thus every sensation, percep- 
tion, feeling, emotion, thought, or belief, if left uncontrolled, tends to 
be translated into some appropriate movement, action, or reaction. 
The physiological process of setting free the nerve energy in a cen- 
tral ganglion, or in a system of central ganglia, is accompanied by 
activity in the simpler, but more organized, more integrated nerve 
centers, and by the lower psychic functions of simple sentience, sen- 
sibility; and in the more complex, but less integrated, less 
organized centers, by the higher psychic functions of consciousness, 
such as sensations, precepts, images, ideas, and emotions. 

Turning now to the superior or the highest nerve-centers, we find 
that they are characterized by the highest mental functions, thought 
and reasoning, choice and will. A number of impressions, sensations 
and precepts reach those thought and will-centers; then a critical, a 
sifting, a selecting, a controlling or inhibitory process begins. Some of 
the mental states are modified and are permitted to develop within cer- 
tain limits, others are given full play, while still others, and possibly the 
majority of them, are rejected and inhibited, not taking effect in reac- 
tions and adjustments to the environment. 

The inhibited states belong to the great number of possible 
states with their reactions out of which selection is made by the crit- 
ical thought and will-centers. These mental states, images, ideas, and 
feelings with their end-reactions, out of which selection is made, Gal- 
ton aptly terms “the antechamber of consciousness.” They are on the 
margin of consciousness, and are partly of a conscious and partly of a 
subconscious character. To quote from Galton: “Although the 
brain is able to do fair work fluently in an automatic way, and though 
it will of its own accord, strike out sudden and happy ideas, it is ques- 
tionable if it is capable of working thoroughly and profoundly without 
past or present effort. The character of this effort seems to me 
chiefly to lie in bringing the contents of the antechamber more nearly 
within the ken of consciousness, which then takes comprehensive note 
of all its contents, and compels the logical faculty to test them 
seriatim before selecting the fittest for a summons to the presence 
of the chamber. The thronging of the antechamber is, I am con- 
vinced, beyond my control.” 

Mental activity in its rational or integrative aspects whether log- 
ical, moral, or aesthetic, is essentially selective in character. The 
logical process draws definite conclusions from given premises; the 
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moral man or the ethical thinker regards definite relations in behavior 
in response to definite relations in the environment as right or wrong; 
while the artist or the one who enjoys artistic work appreciates defi- 
nite relations and combinations as the artistic and the beautiful. Even 
n ordinary life where the process of selection is not so rigid as in the 
arts, sciences, and philosophy, still the process of attention for the 
maintenance of rationality is a severe judge in the rejection of unfit 
streams of thoughts and ideas that may present themselves in the 
antechamber of consciousness, as Galton terms the state of the mind. 
In a train of ideas, few ideas of the total mass that offer themselves 
are accepted, or utilized by the guiding, controlling consciousness to 
be acted upon in the life adjustments of the organism. This holds 
true not only of the material needs, but more especially of the spiritual 
interests of man. The higher the level of mental activity, the more 
definite, the more precise, the more rigid the selective process becomes. 
he stream of consciousness, as it rushes along, selects, synthetizes or, 
physiologically speaking, integrates those trains of ideas which help 
most effectually to reach the destination, or, in other words, are espec- 
ally fit for the purpose in hand. 

This selective will-activity of the highest nerve-systems, given in 
the will-effort of selection, forms the very nucleus of man’s rational 
life. 

These superior selective ‘‘choice and will centers,” localized by 
Ferrier, Wundt, Bianchi and others, in the frontal lobes, and by others 
in the upper layers of the cortex, on account of their selective and 
inhibitory functions, may be characterized as selective and inhibitory 
centers par excellence. 

Man’s nerve organization may thus be classified into two main 
systems: I. the inferior, including the reflex, the instinctive, the auto- 
matic centres; and II. the superior, the controlling, selective, and in- 
hibitory brain-centres of the cortex. Parallel to the double systems of 
nerve-centres, we also have a double mental activity, or double-con- 
sciousness as it is sometimes called, the inferior, the organic, the instinc- 
tive, the automatic, the reflex consciousness, or briefly termed the sub- 
consciousness; and the superior, the choosing, the willing, the critical, 
the will-consciousness. This controlling will-consciousness may also be 
characterized as the guardian-consciousness of the species and of the 
individual. 

From an evolutionary, or teleological standpoint, we can well 
realize the biological function or importance of this guardian-con- 
sciousness. [he external world bombards the living organism with 
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innumerable stimuli. From all sides thousands of impressions come 
crowding upon the senses of the individual. Each impression with its 
appropriate receptors has its corresponding system of reactions which, 
if not modified or counteracted, may end in some harmful or fatal 
result. It is not of advantage to the organism of a highly complex 
organization to respond with reactions to all impressions coming 
from the external environment. Hence, that organism will succeed 
best in the struggle for existence that possesses some selective, critical, 
inhibitory “‘choice and will” centres. The more organized and the 
more sensitive and delicate those centres are, the better will the 
organism succeed in its life existence. The guardian-consciousness 
wards off, as far as it is possible, the harmful blows given by the 
stimuli of the external environment. In man, this same guardian 
consciousness keeps on constructing, by a series of elimination and 
selection, a new environment, individual and social, which leads to an 
ever higher and more perfect development and realization of the inner 
powers of individuality and personality. 

Under normal conditions man’s superior and inferior centres with 
their corresponding upper, critical, controlling consciousness together 
with the inferior automatic, reflex centres and their concomitant sub- 
conscious consciousness keep on functioning in full harmony. The 
upper and lower consciousness form one organic unity,—one con- 
scious, active personality. Under certain abnormal conditions, how- 
ever, the two systems of nerve-centres with their corresponding mental 


activities may become dissociated. The superior nerve-centers with 


their critical, controlling consciousness may become inhibited, split off 
from the rest of the nervous system. The reflex, automatic, instinc- 
tive, subconscious centres with their mental functions are laid bare, 
thus becoming directly accessible to the stimuli of the outside 
world; they fall a prey to the influences of external surroundings, 
influences termed suggestions. The critical, controlling, guardian- 
consciousness, being cut off and absent, the reduced individuality lacks 
the rational guidance and orientation, given by the upper choice 
and will-centres, becomes the helpless plaything of all sorts of sug- 
gestions, sinking into the trance states of the subconscious. It is this 
subconscious that forms the highway of suggestions, suggestibility 
being its essential characteristic. [he subconscious rises to the sur- 
face of consciousness, so to say, whenever there is a weakening, par- 
alysis, or inhibition of the upper, controlling will and choice-centres, 
or in other words, whenever there is a disaggregation of the superior 
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from the inferior nerve-centers, followed by an increase of ideo-sen- 
sory, ideo-motor, sensori-secretory, reflex excitability; and ideation- 
ally, or rationally by an abnormal intensity and extensity of suggesti- 
bility. In order to bring to the fore subconscious activities with their 
reflex, automatic psycho-motor reactions by removal of the upper con- 
sciousness I have found requisite, in my investigations, the following 
conditions : 

Normal Suggestibility,—Suggestibility in the Normal, Waking 


State: 


Fixation of the Attention. 

Distraction of the Attention. 

Monotony. 

Limitation of Voluntary Activity. 
Limitation of the Field of Consciousness. 
Inhibition. 

Immediate Execution of the Suggestion. 


Abnormal Suggestibility,—Suggestibility in Hypnotic and Trance 
States: 


) Fixation of the Attention. 

) Monotony. 
3) Limitation of Voluntary Activity. 
) 
) 


Limitation of the Field of Consciousness. 
Inhibition. 


( 
( 
{ 
( 
( 


The nature of abnormal suggestibility, the result of my investi- 
gations given in the same volume, is a disaggregation of consciousness, 
a cleavage of the mind, a cleft that may become ever deeper and wider, 
ending in a total disjunction of the waking, guiding, controlling guar- 
dian-consciousness from the automatic, reflex, subconscious conscious- 
ness. . . . Normal suggestibility is of like nature,—it is a cleft 
in the mind; only here the cleft is not so deep, not so lasting as in 
hypnosis or in the other subconscious trance states; the split is here but 
momentary; the mental cleavage, or the psycho-physiological disag- 
gregation of the superior from the inferior centres with their concomi- 
tant psychic activities is evanescent, fleeting, often disappearing at the 
moment of its appearance. 

In the same work the following laws of suggestibility were form- 
ulated by me: 

(I) Normal suggestibility varies as indirect suggestion and 
inversely as direct suggestion. 
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(11) Abnormal suggestibility varies as direct suggestion and 
inversely as indirect suggestion. 

A comparison of the conditions of normal and abnormal suggesti- 
bility is valuable, since it reveals the nature of suggestibility, and dis- 
closes its fundamental law. An examination of the two sets of condi- 
tions shows that in abnormal suggestibility two conditions, distraction 
of attention and immediate execution are absent, otherwise the condi- 
tions are the same. This sameness of conditions clearly indicates the 
fact that both normal and abnormal suggestibility flow from some 
one common source, that they are of like nature, and due to similar 
causes. Now a previous study led us to the conclusion that the nature 
of abnormal suggestibility is a disaggregation of consciousness, a slit 
produced in the mind, a crack that may become wider and 
deeper, ending in a total disjunction of the waking, guiding, controlling 
consciousness from the reflex consciousness. Normal suggestibility 
is of like nature, it is a cleft in the mind; only here the cleft is not so 
deep, not so lasting as it is in hypnosis, or in the state of abnormal 
suggestibility. The split is here but momentary, disappearing almost 
at the very moment of its appearance. 

This fleeting, evanescent character of the split explains why 
suggestion in the normal state, why normal suggestibility requires 
immediate execution as one of its indispensable conditions. We 
must take the opportunity of the momentary ebb of the controlling 
consciousness and hastily plant our suggestion in the soil of reflex 
consciousness. We must watch for this favorable moment, not let it 
slip by, otherwise the suggestion is a failure. Furthermore, we must 
be careful to keep in abeyance, for the moment, the ever-active 
waves of the controlling consciousness. We must find for them 
work in some other direction; we must divert, we must distract them. 
That is why normal suggestibility requires the additional conditions 
of distraction and of immediate execution. For in the waking state 
the waking, controlling consciousness is always on its guard, and, when 
enticed away, leaves its ground only for a moment. In normal suggest- 
ibility the psychic split is but faint; the lesion, effected in the body 
consciousness, is superficial, transitory, fleeting. In abnormal suggest- 
ibility, on the contrary, the slit is deep and lasting,—it is a severe 
gash. In both cases, however, we have a removal, a dissociation of the 
waking from the subwaking, reflex consciousness, suggestion becoming 
effected only through the latter. For suggestibility is the attribute of 
the subwaking, reflex consciousness. 
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A comparison of the two laws discloses the same relation. The 
two laws are the reverse of each other, thus clearly indicating the 
presence of a controlling inhibiting conscious element in one case, and 
its absence in the other. In the normal state we must guard against 
the inhibitory, waking consciousness, and we have to make our sug- 
gestion as indirect as possible. In the abnormal state, on the con- 
trary, no circumspection is needed; the controlling, inhibitory waking 
consciousness is more or less absent, the subwaking, reflex conscious- 
ness is exposed to external stimuli, and our suggestions are therefore 
the more effective, the more direct we make them. Suggestibility is 
a function of disaggregation of consciousness, a disaggregation in 
which the subwaking, reflex consciousness enters into direct communi- 
cation with the external world. The general law of suggestibility is: 

Suggestibility varies as the amount of disaggregation, and in- 
versely as the unification of consciousness. 

“The problem that interested me most was to come into close 
contact with the subwaking self. What is its fundamental nature ? 
What are the main traits of its character? Since in hypnosis the sub- 
waking self is freed from its chains, is untrammeled by the shackles of 
the upper, controlling self, since in hypnosis the underground self 
is more or less exposed to our view, it is plain that experimentation 
on the hypnotic self will introduce us into the secret life of the subwak- 
ing self; for as we pointed out the two are identical. I have made all 
kinds of experiments, bringing subjects into catalepsy, somnambulism, 
giving illusions, hallucinations, post-hypnotic suggestions, etc. As a 
result of my work one central truth stands out clear, and that is the 
extraordinary plasticity of the subwaking self. 

“Tf you can only in some way or other succeed in separating the 
primary controlling consciousness from the lower one, the waking 
from the subwaking self, so that they should no longer keep company, 
you can do anything you please with the subwaking self. You can 
make its legs, its hands, any limb you like, perfectly rigid; you can 
make it eat pepper for sugar; you can make it drink water for wine; 
feel cold or warm; hear delightful stories in the absence of all sound; 
feel pain or pleasure; see oranges where there is nothing; you can 
make it eat them and enjoy their taste. In short, you can do with 
the subwaking self anything you like. The subwaking consciousness 
is in your power, like clay in the hands of the potter. The nature 
of its plasticity is revealed by its extreme suggestibility. 
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‘IT wanted to get an insight into the very nature of the subwak- 
ing self; I wished to make a personal acquaintance with it. ‘What is 
its personal character?’ I asked. How surprised I was when, after 
a close interrogation, the answer came to me that there can possibly 
be no personal acquaintance with it,—for the subwaking self lacks 
personality.” 

Under certain conditions a cleavage may occur between the two 
selves, and then the subwaking self may rapidly grow, develop, and 
attain (apparently) the plane of self-consciousness, get crystallized 
into a person, and give itself a name, imaginary, or borrowed from 
history. (This accounts for the spiritualistic phenomena of person- 
ality, guides, controls, and communications by dead personalities, or 
spirits coming from another world, such as have been observed in the 
case of Mrs. Piper and other mediums of like type; it accounts for all 
the phenomena of multiple personality, simulating the dead or the 
living, or formed anew out of the matrix of the subconsciousness. All 
such personality metamorphoses can be easily developed, under fav- 
orable conditions, in any psycho-pathological laboratory). The 
newly crystallized personality is, as a rule, extremely unstable, ephe- 
meral, shadowy in its outlines (spirit-like, ghost-like) , tends to become 
amorphous, being formed again and again under the influence of 
favorable conditions and suggestions, rising to the surface of con- 
sciousness, then sinking into the subconsciousness, and disappearing, 
only to give rise to new personality metamorphoses, bursting like so 
many bubbles on the surface of the upper stream of consciousness. 

A few quotations from my work on the subject of the subcon- 
scious may help to elucidate the main traits of the lower secondary self 
with its extreme suggestibility and authomatic, reflex consciousness : 

‘The subwaking self is extremely credulous; it lacks all sense of 
the true and the rational. ‘Two and two make five.’ ‘Yes.’ Any- 
thing is accepted, if sufficiently emphasized by the hypnotizer. The 
suggestibility and imitativeness of the subwaking self were discussed 
by me at great length. What I should like to point out here is the ex- 
treme servility and cowardliness of that self. Show hesitation, and it 
will show fight; command authoritatively, and it will obey slavishly. 

“The subwaking self is devoid of all morality. It will steal 
without the least scruple; it will poison; it will stab; it will assassinate 
its best friends without the least scruple. When completely cut off 
from the waking person, it is precluded from conscience.” 

This explains the many atrocities committed by the Assyrian, 
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Macedonian, Roman or German soldier who by a long course of mili- 
tary training had fallen into the degraded and wretched state of the 
irresponsible, slavish, sub-conscious self. 

“The subwaking self dresses to fashion, gossips in company, runs 
riot in busniess-panics, revels in the crowd, storms in the mob, pa- 
rades on the streets, drills in the camp, and prays in revival meetings. 
Its senses are acute, but its sense is nil. Association by contiguity, the 
automatic, reflex mental mechanism of the brute, is the only one it pos- 
sesses. 

“The subwaking self lacks all personality and individuality ; 
it is absolutely servile. Jt has no moral law, no law at all. Yo be 
a law unto one-self, the chief and essential characteristic of personality, 
is the very trait the subwaking self so glaringly lacks. 

“The subwaking self has no will; it is blown hither and thither 
by all sorts of incoming suggestions. Jt is essentially a brutal self. 

‘The primary self alone possesses true personality, will, and self- 
control. The primary self alone is a law unto itself,—a personality 
having the power of investigating its own nature, of discovering 
faults, creating ideals, striving after them, struggling for them, and by 
continuous efforts of will attaining to higher and higher stages of 
personality.” 

Suggestibility is a fundamental attribute of man’s nature. We 
should, therefore, expect that man in his social capacity would manifest 
this general property; and such do we actually find to be the case. 
What is required is the bringing about of a disaggregation in the 
social consciousness. Such a disaggregation may either be fleeting, 
unstable, the type is that of normal suggestibility ; or the disaggregation 
may become stable, the type is then that of abnormal suggestibility. 
The one is the suggestibility of the crowd, the latter that of the 
mob. In the mob direct suggestion is effective, in the crowd indirect 
suggestion. The clever stump orator, the politician, the preacher 
hxes the attention of the crowd on himself, while interesting the 
hearers in his “subject.” The orator, the preacher, or the dema- 
gogue, the politician, distracts the attention of the crowd by his stories, 
frequently giving his suggestion in some indirect and striking way, 
winding up the long yarn by a climax, requiring immediate execution 
of the suggestion. 

The condition of limitation of voluntary movements is of para- 
mount importance in suggestibility in general, since it brings about a 
narrowing down of the field of consciousness which of all other condi- 
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tions is most favorable to dissociation. The condition of limitation 
of voluntary movements is one of the prime conditions that helps to 
bring about a deep, a more or less lasting dissociation in the conscious- 
ness of the crowd,—the crowd passes into the mob-state. A large 
gathering, on account of the cramping of voluntary movements, easily 
falls into a state of abnormal suggestibility. Large assemblies carry 
within themselves the germs of the possible mob. The crowd contains 
within itself all the elements and conditions favourable to a disaggre- 
gation of consciousness. What is required is that an interesting 
object, or that some sudden, violent impression should strongly fix 
the attention of the crowd, and plunge it into that state in which the 
waking personality is shorn of its dignity and power, and the naked, 
subwaking self remains alone to face the external environment. 

Besides limitation of the voluntary movements and contraction of 
the field of consciousness, there are also present in the crowd, the mat- 
rix of the mob, the conditions of monotony and inhibition. When the 
preacher, the politician, the stump orator, the ringleader, the hero, 
gains the ear of the crowd, an ominous silence sets in, a silence fre- 
quently characterized as “awful.” The crowd is in a state of over- 
strained expectation; with suspended breath it watches the hero or 
the interesting, all absorbing object. Disturbing impressions are ex- 
cluded, put down, or driven away by force. All interfering influences 
and ideas are inhibited. The crowd is entranced, and rapidly merges 
into the mob-state. 

The suggestion given to the entranced crowd by the “‘master’”’ or 
hero spreads like wild fire. The suggestion reverberates from individ- 
ual to individual, gathers strength, becomes overwhelming, driving the 
crowd into a fury of activity, into a frenzy of excitement. As the sug- 
gestions are taken up by the mob and executed, the wave of excitement 
rises higher and higher. Each fulfilled suggestion increases the emotion 
of the mob in volume and intensity. Each new attack is followed by 
a more violent paroxysm of furious, demoniac frenzy. The mob is 
like an avalanche, the more it rolls, the more menacing and dangerous 
it grows. The suggestion given by the hero, by the ringleader, by the 
master of the moment, who simply gives expression to the subconscious 
passions of the mob, is taken up by the crowd, and is reflected and 
reverberated from man to man, until every soul is dizzied, and every 
person is stunned. In the entranced crowd, in the mob, every one 
influences and is influenced in his turn; every one suggests and is sug- 
gested to; until the surging billow of excitement and mob-energy 
swells and rises, reaching a formidable height. 
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Let the crowd, the mass or the mob, be indicated by m and its 
energy by E, the energy of another mass m, be F;. On account of 
the interaction of the masses the result will be m multiplied by m, or 
mm, and their energies EE,; the energies of masses m, m,, m,, give 
mm,m, or EE,E,. If the masses are equal, the energies are respec- 
tively E, E*, E*, and so on. While the masses grow by equal incre- 
ments of m, the energies increase by the factor E. The masses are 
respectively: m, 2m, 3m, 4m, 5m, and so on, the corresponding ener- 
gies are: E', E*, E*, E*, E®. Mob-energy rises as the powers of the 
mass. We may say then that while the masses increase in arithmetical 
progression, the energies of the masses increase in a geometrical pro- 
gression.* In other words, the masses grow as the logarithms of their 
energies. In short, if M is the mass of the mob, then M = Log E. 

If m isto and E is ro, then a mass of 2m gives an energy of 
10°, a mass of 3m yields an energy of 10°, a mass of 4m gives an 
energy of 10*, or 10,000, a mass of 5m gives an energy of 70° or 
100,000. While the mass increases in an arithmetical progression of 
10, the mass energy grows in a geometrical progression of 70. Briefly 
stated, the mass grows as the logarithm of mass-energy. 

A knowledge of the subconscious and of the laws of suggestibility 
are of vital consequence in Social Psychology in general and in Social 
Pathology in particular. As the great Sociologist, Tarde, points out: 
‘To understand thoroughly the essential social fact, as | perceive it, 
knowledge of the infinitely subtle facts of mind is necessary,—the roots 
of what seems to be even the simplest and most superficial kind of 
Sociology strike far down into the depths of the most inward and hid- 
den parts of Psychology and Physiology.” 

In surveying human life in its organized capacity, from the 
lowest to the highest forms of social organizations in the great 
wealth of their manifestations, economic, tribal, totemic, sex and 
family relationship, marriage, art, morals, religion, magic, beliefs, 
practices, rites, taboos, and other social phenomena, the student of 
Social Psychology cannot help being impressed with the important 
role played by the instinctive, automatic, reflex consciousness, or the 
subconscious with its normal and abnormal suggestibility in the pro- 
tean forms and activities taken by the metamorphic and anamorphic 





*This law, first formulated in “The Psychology of Suggestion,” is termed by Professor 
Giddings in his “Sociology” as “The Law of Extent and Intensity of Social Action.” 
Giddings phrases the Law as follows: “The Law of Extent and Intensity of Social 
Action is: Impusive social action tends to extend and intensify in geometrical progres- 
sion 
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social spirit of aggregate humanity. If there is truth in Aris- 
totle’s dictum that man is a social or rather a gregarious animal, or 
in that of Tarde’s and others that man is an imitative animal, there is 
a deeper truth in the more fundamental view, which really includes all 
others, that man is by nature, or by his subconscious nature, a suggesti- 
ble animal. 

Man's subconsciousness, with its conditions and laws of 
normal and abnormal suggestibility, works on a large scale in the 
social evolution of the human race. In the course of human 
development and the incessant building of new social structures 
with their corresponding functions we find the activities of the upper, 
controlling, regulating, ordering, critical consciousness, rationalizing 
the formative activities of the subconscious with its characteristic 


reflex, instinctive, automatic, suggestible consciousness. The rational 


progress of human societies depends on the interaction and synthesis 


of the upper and lower consciousness. When, however, the upper, 
critical consciousness is kept in abeyance, or is dissociated from the 
lower self, society becomes subject to all forms of social diseases, men- 
tal epidemics, mob-actions, riots, horde-attacks, blind slaughters, mas- 
sacres, pogroms, revolts, mass upheavals, mass movements on a great 
scale, such as are manifested in migrations of tribes and nations, or in 
civil, national, and world-wars. The very weakening of the control- 
ling social consciousness causes the social mind to become predisposed 
to overaction of the social subconsciousness with its abnormal suggest- 
ibility and consequent social, psychic diseases and mental epidemics 
of all sorts and description. For a clear understanding of Social 
Psychology and Social Pathology one should keep in mind the fol- 
lowing laws formulated in my “Psychology of Suggestion” 

(I) Social subconsciousness is the vehicle of suggestibility and 
more specially of abnormal suggestibility. 

(II) Suggestibility varies as the amount of disaggregation of 
social consciousness and inversely as the unification or synthesis of 
social consciousness. 

(III) Social, impulsive, reflex action is in inverse relation to 
the synthesis of the upper consciousness and the reflex subconscious. 

(IV) While the social aggregate grows in an arithmetical pro- 
gression, the emotional excitement of the aggregate grows in a geomet- 
rical progression; or the emotional energy rises as the powers of the 
mass, the mass varying as the logarithm of its energy. 

(V) The grezter the uniformity of the constituent units of the 
social mass, the greater the mass-energy, and the more powerful are 
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the effects of social suggestibility. In other words, social suggesti- 
bility is directly proportional to the uniformity of the social aggre- 
gate. 

(VI) Individuality is in inverse relation to the social mass. 

(VII) The conditions of normal and abnormal suggestibility, 
such as Fixation of the Attention, Limitation of Activity, Suppres- 
sion of Variations, Monotony, Contraction of the Field of Social 
and Individual Consciousness, and inhibition of non-conforming ideas, 
ideals, and beliefs, leading to a weakening and paralysis of the criti- 
cal consciousness, tend to the laying bare of the suggestible subcon- 
scious with its consequent deleterious effects. The main principles of 
social psychology, outlined in my “Psychology of Suggestion” were 
adopted by Prof. Ross in his “Social Psychology” : 

‘In the normal state’ Professor Ross writes “suggestion should 
be as indirect as possible in order to catch the inhibitory, waking self 
‘off its guard.’ In the abnormal state no circumspection is needed; 
the controlling, inhibitory, waking consciousness is more or less doi- 
mant, the subwaking reflex consciousness is exposed, and our sugges: 
tions are more effective the more direct they are.’’ Ross then quotes 
our general law of suggestibility formulated in The Psychology of 
Suggestion; “Suggestion (suggestibility) varies as the amount of dis- 
aggregation and inversely as the unification of consciousness.” 

‘The primary self is the self with personality and will. 

It alone embodies the results of reflection, and it alone holds life true 
to a personal ideal. It is the captain of the ship. . . . If now 
this primary self is overthrown or put to sleep, the subwaking self 
becomes the master of the ship. This (subconscious) self has little 
reason, will, or conscience. . . . It is imitative, servile, credu- 
lous, swung hither and thither by all sorts of incoming suggestions. 
The life it prompts cannot be stable, self consistent, integrated. It is 
low on the scale of personality, and a situation that commits to its 
hands the helm of the individual life is fraught with disaster.” From 
this standpoint Ross discusses social suggestibility, the crowd, and the 
mob mind, worked out in my work on the psychology and pathology of 
the individual and society. 

Ross further realizes the import in the domain of social psychol- 
ogy of the factors and conditions of normal and abnormal suggest- 
ibility as developed in my “Psychology of Suggestion.” Thus he 
writes: “Sidis goes further in declaring ‘If anything gives us a strong 
sense of our individuality, it is surely our voluntary movements. We 
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may say that the individual self grows and expands with the increase 
of variety and intensity of its voluntary activity; and conversely, the 
life of the individual self sinks, shrinks with the decrease of variety 
and intensity of voluntary movements.’ Here, perhaps, is the reason 
why individuality is so wilted in a dense throng.” . . . “Acrowd 
self will not arise unless there is an orientation (fixation) of attention, 
expectancy, narrowing of the field of consciousness that excludes dis- 
turbing impressions.”’ 

‘With the growing fascination of the mass for the individual, his 
consciousness contracts to the pin point of the immediate moment, and 
the volume of suggestion needed to start on its conquering career be- 
comes less and less. He becomes automatic, in a way unconscious. 
The end is a tranced impressionable condition akin to hypnosis. 

The crowd self is ephemeral. . . . The crowd is unstable 

The crowd self is credulous . . . Rational analysis and 

test are out of the question. The faculties we doubt with are asleep 

The crowd self is irrational . . . His (man in the 

crowd) actions are near to reflexes . . . The crowd self shows 
simplicity . . . Finally, the crowd self is immoral. * 

Similarly Professor Giddings of Columbia University refers to 
these laws and their corollaries in his Sociology: “There are three of 
these laws’ Professor Giddings writes in his work “that may be 
regarded as demonstrated: ‘Impulsive, social action is commenced 
by those social elements that are least self-controlled.”’ 

‘The Law of Restraint of impulsive social action is: Impulsive 
social action varies with the habit of attaining ends by indirect, or 
complex means.”’ In other words, impulsive social action varies with 
the attainment of ends by rational means, free from impulsive, emo- 
tional excitement, characteristic of the refex, automatic consciousness, 
or subconsciousness. 

“The Law of extent and intensity of social action is: Impulsive 
social action tends to extend and to intensify in geometrical progres- 
sion.’ This is my Law of Logarithmic relation of social mass and its 
energy. 

I may add another important factor in Social Psychology, a fac 
tor revealed by my researches in the pathology of the human mind. 

The disaggregation of social consciousness predisposes to the 
arousal of one of the most fundamental of impulses and instincts,— 
the impulse of self-preservation with its accompanying fear-instinct. 
The subconscious is specially affected by self and fear suggestions, 
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direct and indirect, which tend to awaken and stimulate the uncon- 
trollable, slumbering impulse of self-preservation and fear which are 
ever ready to awaken and burst the bonds in which they are kept in 
the subconscious regions by the controlling, rational, personal con- 
sciousness. Once self-preservation and fear are aroused they magnify 
and intensify the pathogenic state of subconscious social activities. 
“Intimidation” says Tarde “plays an immense part in society 
under the name of ‘respect.’ Every one will acknowledge this, and 
although the part is sometimes misinterpreted, it is never in the least 
exaggerated. Respect is neither unmixed fear nor unmixed love, 
nor is it merely the combination of the two, it is a fear which is beloved 
by him who entertains it.” All taboos, covering the vast field of 
human life, religion, magic, family, marriage relationships, articles 
of diet, details of modes of living, rules of behavior, involving the 
minutia of life of primitive societies, savage, barbarian and civilized, 
all the codes of law, religious, ceremonial, legal, political, all customs 
and rites and beliefs which control the human race in the course of its 
evolution, take their origin in self and fear. According to anthro- 
pological research all human institutions with all their taboos are based 
on fears of perils, often of an extremely superstitious nature, perils of 
soul and body, fears of impending evil of the supernatural before which 
gregarious man quails in terror of his life. The impulse of self-pre- 
servation and the fear-instinct are at the basis of social organized tife 
activities. The taboos, the laws, the rules of gentes, tribes, and 
nations, from the lowest to the highest, are upheld by a vague terror 
and sacred awe which society impresses on man by threats of ill-luck, 
fearful evil, and terrible punishments befalling sinners and transgres- 
sors of the tabooed, of the holy and the forbidden, charged with a 
mystetious, highly contagious, and virulently infective life-consuming 
energy. As the English anthropologist, Frazer, puts it: “‘Men are 
undoubtedly more influenced by what they fear than by what they 
love.”’ The Bible lays special stress on the fear of God as the font 
of wisdom. The Biblical love is saturated with fear of the super- 
natural. Lack of obedience to commandments, in modern religions 
lack of faith, is threatened with fearful tortures and eternal damna- 
tion in hell. Throughout the course of human evolution, through 
the institutions of gentile savagery and barbarism to political class- 
civilization, social organization was taboo-intimidation based on 
self-preservation and fear. Organized society inspires its indi- 
vidual units with abject terror of the least trespass of custom, rule, 
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rite, andtaboo. ‘Brute force” as the English anthropologist well puts 
it “lurks behind custom in the form of what Bagehot has called ‘perse- 
cuting tendency.’"’ Society enmeshes the individual in a close and 
strongly woven network of taboos, customs, commandments, and tra- 
ditions, all maintained by force and fear. 

Fear of the outraged sense of the community inhibits even the 
very thought of breach of a taboo or violation of custom. The 
taboo is based on some subconscious fear of some unknown mystic 
force, or some vague apprehension of a spirit power avenging the 
awful transgression. The taboo is essentially the fear of the unseen, 
of the unknown. ‘“‘A taboo is anything that one must not do lest ill- 
luck befall. And ill-luck is catching, like an infectious disease. Hence, 
if some one has committed an act that is not merely a crime, but a sin, 
it is every one’s concern to wipe out that sin; which is usually done 
by wiping out the sinner. Mobbish feeling always inclines to vio- 
lence."’ This fear of communal anger, manifested at the breaking cf 
some taboo, and resting on social self-preservation and mystic fear of 
the unknown and the unseen, is at the basis of all social institutions. 
Self-preservation and fear are at the heart of gregarious man; the two 
interpenetrate every fibre of his subconscious being. 

Plato with his deep insight into the nature of man and society finds 
fear of such vital importance that he makes the knowledge of what to 
fear and what not to fear as fundamental in the education of the citi- 
zen. Self preservation with its companion the fear instinct dwell in the 
subconscious depths of gregarious man, and once aroused from slumber 
and started on their mad career cannot be arrested, they both become 
uncontrollable, giving rise to social plagues, mental crazes, epidemics, 
and panics highly contagious and virulent in character. This was well 
brought out in the skillfully conducted campaigns by the various gov- 
ernments in appealing to the masses with their characteristic suggesti- 
ble subconsciousness, stirring to the very depths the reflex consciousness 
of gregarious man by all sorts of direct and indirect suggestions of fear 
of attacks and patriotic reactions of self-defense against such attacks 
until the evil genii of self-preservation and fear became loose, result- 
ing in a sweeping conflagration of a war of nations with all the horrors 
of diseases, mutilation, and extermination of millions of human lives; 
over seventeen and a half millions, according to latest accounts, hav- 
ing perished in this world-massacre of the human race. 

Of all the mental epidemics that befall aggregate humanity and 
its subconscious activities the worst are the mob feelings of the mili- 
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taristic type. The subconscious activities are not rationalized and 
humanized, they are in fact more brutalized than ever, inasmuch as 
nder the aegis of military law and under the tacit understanding that 
‘cessity knows no law, there is no pity and no mercy in war. The 
worst of crimes are committed for the benefit of the army and the mil- 
tant nation. The individual in the army becomes used to holding 
human life in contempt, in fact, the greater the slaughter, the greater 
s his merit; and the more medals, ribbons, and honors of hero-wor- 
ship are showered on him, the more he becomes, after a time, indifter- 
nt to all sorts of human suffering and loss of human life. We find this 
idifference in the warlike Assyrians who enjoyed the impaling and 
(laying alive of their prisoners, and in the case of the military Spartans 
n the treatment of their unfortunate Helots, more specially in the 
mperial warlike world-conquerors, the Romans, in their love of the 
brutalities of gladiatorial combats and the popular delight in the shed- 
ding of blood on the arena. Thus Lecky in describing Roman society, 
says: ‘The gladiatorial games form indeed one feature which to a 
modern mind is almost inconceivable in its atrocity. That not only men, 
but women, in an advanced period of civilizationm—men and women 
vho not only professed, but very frequently acted upon a high code of 
\orals,—should have the carnage of men as their habitual amusement, 
that all this should have continued for centuries with scarcely a pro- 
test, is one of the most startling facts in moral history. It is, how- 
ever, perfectly normal, while it opens fields of ethical inquiry of a very 
deep, though painful character.” The great Roman phrase-monger 
id moralizer, Cicero, glorifies gladiatorial games. ‘‘When guilty 
men’ proclaims Cicero ‘tare compelled to fight, no better discipline 
against suffering and death can be presented to the eye.’ It is instruc- 
tive for us to learn as well as to ponder on the fact that ‘the very 
men who looked down with delight, when the sand of the arena 
reddened with human blood, made the theatre ring with applause when 
[erence in his famous line ‘Homo sum, Nihil humani mihi alienum 
puto’ proclaimed the brotherhood of man.” If any protests against 
those edifying gladiatorial games and ancient forms of movie shows 
of the arena appeared at all, they came not from the intellectual and 
ideological classes, but from the despised Jews and from those par- 
iahs of the ancient world, the unwarlike, peace-loving, humble, early 
Christians who lived by the apparently absurd rule of Christianity: 
‘Love your enemies, and return good for evil.’ There is, however, 
one feeble protest on record, but it is not from imperial Rome,—it is 
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from the mother of human progress and humanistic civilization, from 
ancient Athens. ‘“‘When an attempt was made to introduce the games 
into Athens, the philosopher Demonax appealed successfully to the 
better feelings of the people by exclaiming: ‘You must first over- 


1? ” 


throw the altar of pity! 
Of the many mental epidemics that occurred in the middle 


ages, the Crusades, on account of their duration, intensity, and extent. 
are of interest to the student of Social Psychology and Social Path- 
ology. 

The crusades agitated Europe for a couple of centuries with 
a loss of more than seven million men. Peter the Hermit and Pope 
Urban II were the heroes who first broke the ice, and directed the 
popular current to the conquest of the Holy Land. The fiery appeals 
of the emaciated, dwarfish hermit carried everything before them. 
The frenzy which had unsettled the mind of the hermit was by him 
communicated to his hearers who, sinking into a trance, fell easy vic- 
tims to the fearful visions of a disordered mind. 

Meantime Pope Urban II convoked two councils, one after an- 
other. At the second council that of Clermont, the pope addressed 
a multitude of thousands of people. His speech was at first listened 
to in solemn silence. Gradually, however, as the multitude became 
more and more subject to the action of the suggestion, and began 
to sink into the subconscious state of social trance as it is usual 
under such conditions, sobs broke out. “Listen to nothing” he 
exclaimed ‘“‘but the groans of Jerusalem! . . . And remember 
that the Lord has said ‘He that will not take up his cross and follow 
me is unworthy of me.’ You are the soldiers of the cross; wear then 
on your breast or on your shoulders the blood-red sign of Him who 
died for the salvation of your soul!” The suggestion took effect, it 
was irresistible. Leaving the fields and towns, agricultural serfs and 
petty traders displayed intense eagerness to reach the Holy City. 
Marching in parades and processions with high floating banners, 
flags, and sacred images at the sound of drums and praying monks 
hysterical multitudes called for preparedness in the cause of the holiest 
of wars,—the war of Christ against the infidel. Nations sank in a 
state of social somnambulism, obsessed by hatred in the name of love, 
and by war in the name of peace. 

The silly, crazed, maniacal subconscious, in spite of its impulsive 
and reflex character, often simulates the reflective self by using mean- 
ingless, pompous phrases of an idealistic nature. The chattering, irra- 
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tional brute of the subconscious clothes itself in the tattered garments 
of rationality and idealism. Few are clear-sighted enough to discern 


the cloven hoof from under the mantle of the active subconscious, 
freed from all control of the rational self. Those few who by some 
luck happen to escape the madness of social hypnotization are afraid 
to give expression to their thoughts, because they are terrorized by 
the inquisitorial intolerance of crazed mobs and frenzied nations. 
Everyone spies and is spied upon in turn; everyone denounces and is 
denounced in turn for disloyalty to the cause of “humanity” and 
treason to the sacred flag. The few are forced into silence and sub- 
mission by threats of violence and torture. If anyone dares to say 
anything rational, or if he has the courage to set himself in opposi- 
tion to the maddened current of popular opinion, he is mobbed by 
pious crowds and is persecuted by inquisitorial courts of justice. Such 
was the terrible state of the mediaeval crusade-mania. Such in fact 
is the state of every crusade-mania which seizes on the minds of nations 
in the long history of national mental epidemics. If any rational per- 
son during the crusade epidemic dared to speak a word of warning, 
the only answer of the hypnotized, entranced crusaders was the suy- 
gestion given by the pope: ‘He who will not follow Me is unworthy 
of Me.’ Such conscientious objectors, “sinners undeserving of Me,” 
were usually wiped out by sword and fire. 

If we ridicule the mediaeval crusade mania, let us compare it with 
what took place in our own times, in the first quarter of the twentieth 
century. At the outbreak of the war for the alleged defense of the 
Fatherland the excitement of militaristic mania in the central empires 
of Europe reached a formidable height. There were parades, proces- 
sions, the carrying high of banners and flags, the preaching of hatred 
and singing of “Hass” and the patriotic national hymn—*Deutchland 
ueber Alles”; there were Leagues of Defense and Leagues of Securi- 
ty, and all sorts of societies for fighting the war to a finish and for win- 
ning the war. The plague did not spare scientists, philosophers, and 
theologians; ‘such men as Wundt, Haeckel, and Harnack were af- 
fected alike with the lowliest chimney-sweeps and craziest asylum 
inmates,—all cursed and threatened perfidious England and the treach- 
erous allies, all were obsessed by the fervor of national defense of 
the imperilled Fatherland. The patriotic crusade of the Fatherland- 
defense did not spare anyone; the young and the old, the learned and 
the ignorant, the conservatives and the radicals, the capitalists, the 
workmen, and the international socialists were all alike affected by 
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this terrible mental epidemic. If anyone happened by chance to escape 
the plague and give a word of warning he was promptly accused ot 
disloyalty, interned, imprisoned, immured in a cell for years of torture. 
It seemed as if the insane asylums had opened wide their gates and 
let loose their populations to hold frenzied meetings, and parade the 
streets in processions of wild excitement with banner, flag, and drum 
for the salvation of the country. Thus a German medical eye-witness 
of all those militaristic orgies expressed himself in private: ‘The 
streets are now full of the unbalanced and the insane; this is their 
hour. . . . The war will afford a free arena for every instinct 
and every form of insanity.” 

Many of those parades and processions were at first staged and 
controlled by the ever present hands of the central government and 
the ruling classes. Then the highly virulent mental germs skillfully 
inoculated took a hold in the subconscious mind of European human- 
ity; the disease developed rapidly, spread like wild fire, and raged 
unabated throughout the width and length of the central empires. 
his virulent epidemic soon spread to neighboring nations, and like its 
deadly associate, the influenza, reached the farthest corner of the 
habitable globe. In some nations there was a lull of ‘neutrality,’ the 
incubating period, followed by an ever rising temperature of popular 
excitement, breaking out in series of ‘preparedness parades’ occur- 
ring all over the country from imperial New York, the stock- 
yards of Chicago, the mines and vineyards of California to towns, 
villages, and hamlets. At first social hypnotization was staged by 
organizers, leaders, and hypnotizers in the form of parades and pro- 
cessions with banners and flags, to the sound of drums and orations, 
reverberated and magnified by the boom and thunder of the press. 
| he hypnotization took effect, and the demon of the demons began to 
stir in the depths of the subconscious social self. 

Repetition and impressive, persistent suggestion finally brought 
about a lodgement of the virus in almost every individual of the social 
aggregate. Neither the learned nor the ignorant could escape the 
pressure of social suggestion. [he way they tumbled one after an- 
other or rather one over another as victims to the fatal influence should 
have been a study of the utmost interest to the student of Social 
Psychology. Lay, literary and scientific periodicals were full of war 
literature. Versifiers sang of “the blood-red glory cross of war” 
while soldiers and sailors made love not only in halls and on the streets, 
but also in all the best sellers and novelettes. All the posters, all the 
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pictures of every journal in the land were full of war, magazines teem- 
ing with photographs of soldiers and sailors and the valorous deeds of 
the heroes at the front. Who could resist the pressure of insistent war- 
suggestion repeated day after day and month after month? There 
was no let up on Sundays and holidays. The pulpit thundered war, 
congregations sang battle-hymns. 

Then came the great “saving” mania. Everything and everybody 
had to be saved. Circulars were distributed about saving and the 
war. One went to sleep with war pictures and illustrated circulars of 
a militaristic character, and woke up with visions of war illustra- 
tions. Everything had to be saved. Save Belgium, save the country, 
save Democracy, save your food, from potato peelings to the gar- 


bage can. The suggestion was irresistible, and the weak human spirit 
vielded and fell into a deep social trance from which the awakening 
could not but be one of disillusion. Meanwhile, the war literature, 
experiences of all kinds of colonels and generals and correspondents 
grew to enormous proportions. The dust raised by all that waste 


product which the country could have easily ‘saved’ blinded the eye 
and choked the breath. Everybody, young and old, fell to greedily 
reading the latest book on the war. Everybody was full of war, 
from the leader in society t> the waiter in the club, from the leader in 
the paper to the wrapper round the grocery man’s soap-box. Why 
wonder that when the air was full of the germs that the war malady 
spread like wild fire ? 

The populace became obsessed with a fury of war insanity, with 
a craze of Victory-mania. Security leagues, unions, associations, clubs 
to promote and advance something or other of a patriotic character to 
help winning the war were formed all over the country. The enthus- 
iasm of national excitement went far beyond the bounds desired by the 
government, such as the activities of The National Security League 
which denounced members of Congress for not being red-blooded 
Americans, or for not showing one hundred per cent. of Americanism, 
so that Congress in self-defense had to investigate and possibly sup- 
press the activities of over zealous leagues. Leagues of all kinds of 
description grew up rapidly and luxuriantly like mushrooms after a 
rain. Everyone attempted to outshine his neighbor, every one had 
to outdo his friend in doing his bit to help win the war. Posts, poles, 
trees, walls, and windows were plastered and placarded with leaflets, 
bills, and signs for the defense of the nation and the glory of the coun- 
try. Whoever happened to be sceptical, or not enthusiastic enough, 
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was accused of being ‘pro-German’ and a spy, with consequences nat- 
ural to such accusations. Every one tried to out-bawl his neighbor 
with declarations of loyalty, often of a spurious character. 

The trance became deepened, the subconscious emotions of fear, 
anger, and aggression became more and more intensified, fanned as 
they were by the hot breath of propaganda and the bellows of the 
press, until the mass of the nation fairly quivered with the fever heat 
of enthusiasm and maniacal excitement, an overwhelming mass excite- 
ment which no individual could withstand. “Make the world safe 
for Democracy,” ‘“‘He who does not stand behind Me is disloyal and 
unworthy of Me’ were slogans impressed on the subconscious mind 
of the public with all the suggestive force of law, press, bema, ros- 
trum, pulpit, and movie, all waving on high old glory, calling crusaders 
to the battlefield of Democracy in honor of “Courage, Cooties, and 
Heroes,”’ and for the glory of “the blood-red cross of War.”’ Sec- 
retary Lansing has well summed up the general mental state in his 
appeal: “Let us, as loyal citizens of the Republic, serve in this mighty 
crusade against Prussianism.”’” For such a mental state can only be 
paralleled by the crusade mania of the Middle Ages, the crusade 
mania which cost Europe millions of men, killed and crippled, devasta- 
tions of populations and countries, followed by the no less terrible 
epidemic of the Black Plague which ravaged Europe and Asia from 
end to end, with the destruction of half the human race. 

The bestialization produced by war and militant patriotism came 
openly to the front with all the horrors of savagery, rapine, deporta- 
tion, atrocities, and the inhuman slaughter of millions of human beings 
for the glory of the Fatherland and Kultur and for “the making oi the 
world fit for Democracy.’’ Groups of scientists vied with each other 
in their supply of infernal machines and chemical poisons for the 
wholesale slaughter of mankind. Poisons and poison-gases, more 
deadly than ever employed by savage man, poisons which even savages 
and barbarians scorned to use, were utilized triumphantly and jubili- 
antly by Kultur and culture in their mad strife for supremacy. Man 
could not have fallen to a lower level of vice and depravity. The 
Aristotelian dictum was well justified in this strife of nations, in this 
ignoble world war: “A vicious man can do ten thousand times as 
much harm as a beast.’ The chivalrous motto of Alexander of Mace- 
don ‘“‘ot xAéxrw rw vixny,”’ was scorned by the generals of civilized 
nations. Atrocities of the most vicious kind were justified by the 
watchwords: “This is war!’’ ‘Might is Right.’’ ‘Necessity knows 
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no law.” In this world-war nations fell to the lowest level of sav- 
agery. The frenzied, suggestible, gregarious, subconscious self, freed 
from all rational restraints, celebrated its delirious orgies, its coryban- 
tic bacchanalia, held its mad salto mortale over the grave of cruci- 
fied humanity. 

Our social status is a reversion to savagery of the most degen- 
erate type, an atavistic lapse towards the paleolithic and eolithic man, 
only more brutal, because of the greater power for evil possessed by 
modern man. What Hun or Vandal ever dreamt of such collosal 
destruction! Over three hundred billions wasted by war and depre- 
dation, about seventeen to twenty million men lost by slaughter and 
disease! The fame of God’s scourges, Attila, Jenghiz Khan, Batu, 
and Tamerlane pales and fades before the glories of modern warfare. 
In a few years Kultur and culture have caused more ruin to humanity 
than all the invasions of the yellow peril in the history of mankind. 

Some future historian in describing and estimating our times will 
place us below the moral level of the Bushmen, the Hottentots, the 
lodas, and the Australian savages. He may say: ‘Towards the end 
of the nineteenth and at the beginning of the twentieth century there 
took place a vast accumulation of wealth, due to a rapid development 
of applied science and practical arts. Instead, however, of improving 
their condition, European nations deteriorated intellectually and mor- 
ally. 

‘Liberal education gave way to technical training. Science served 
on greed. Education became mechanical and military in character. 
lhe thinker gave way to the reporter, the scientist to the mechanic, 
the artist to the artisan, the genius to the Philistine. Industrial and 
commercial interests inspired by patriotism and chauvinism be- 
came the standard of nations. An insane frenzy of militarism obses- 
sed the minds of men. 

‘The state enslaved the individual. Blind obedience became a 
virtue. Drill and discipline trained people into automatism of the 
subconscious with its abnormal suggestibility and extreme sensitivity 
to direct and indirect suggestions, intensified by brilliant parades, 
hypnotizing oratory, and by all the artifices of a militant chauvinistic 
press. Nations were thrown into a social trance, the subconscious 
came to the surface, yielded to the noxious suggestions, wriggled in 
hysterical convulsions of nationalism, became obsessed with the fury 
of homicidal mania, and plunged into the abyss of the world war with 
all its horrors and atrocities. Nations boasting of refinement and 
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culture, of great achievements in philosophy and science and of general 
world ‘Kultur’ and culture broke treaties, attacked, destroyed, de- 
ported, and enslaved whole populations. Women and babes were 
drowned like rats in the middle of the ocean by sneaking submarines. 
Zeppelins and aeroplanes showered explosive missiles on defenceless 
people, on civilian populations. Nations gloried in such brutal acts. 
Every fiendish deed was greeted with an ever rising wave of patriotic 
enthusiasm. For such cowardly, inhuman, and diabolical acts, the crav- 
en miscreants were decorated and honored as heroes by their alleged 
superiors. Man could not have fallen to any lower level of vice and 
depravity. 

‘The very elements of nature were let loose for the ruin of 
nations. Man gloried in his fiendish, military, inventive power ot 
depredation and destruction. Science supplied virus, venom, toxins, 
poison, gas, rifles, cannons, tanks, and long range guns. Hell was 
let loose on earth. Professors of philosophy and science carrying high 
the patriotic banner of Kultur and culture gloried in the system of com- 
pulsory, universal, military service, first made in Germany; they ex- 
ulted in the degrading, vicious process of training by which the indi- 
vidual is hypnotized into submission to a brutal organization of mili- 
tary junkers, hallowed by the name of state and Fatherland. It was 
the darkest period in the history of mankind. Man was crazed with 
the lust of blood, frenzied with rapine and murder.” 

Such are the terrible consequences when in fear of attack or 
invasion the subconscious becomes awakened to its irrational self- 
defence by the impulse of self-preservation and the fear instinct. The 
prestige of the gregarious aggregate, the overwhelming awe and ter- 
ror of the herd, mob, community, the loss of individuality in the mob 
and the crowd, along with the conditions favorable to a dissociation 
of the upper, reflective self from the suggestible, automatic, reflex 
subconsciousness go to form the main sources of all mental epidemics, 
scourges, plagues, panics, frenzies, and manias, political, religious, and 
military. With the increase in mass of the human aggregate the 
mob-energy grows like the momentum of an avalanche in its downward 
course. Witness the overwhelming migratory obsession of swarming 
multitudes of hordes of barbarians, an obsession akin to the uncon- 
trollable, migratory instinct of birds, or of buffaloes, an obsession 
which has seized periodically on barbaric tribes, such as the migra- 
tions of Semites, Aryans in the early dawn of history, the Lust-Wan- 
derung of Celts, Goths, Normans, and Germans, Huns, Mongols, 
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lartars in the early ages of our era; the flood of Arabs, obsessed 
with a fervor of military, religious mania; the Crusades of mediaeval 
uropean humanity, rolling waves after waves of crusaders in a fury 
of religious, delusional excitement, forcing their way towards the 
entrancing object, the grave of the Savior in Jerusalem; the bloody 
religious wars of the Reformation; the political revolutions in Eng- 
land and France with the terrible excesses of mob-rule; the mob spirit 
running riot in economical crisis, financial bubbles, industrial panics, 
religious revivals; Napoleonic wars; the recent exaltant, social mania 
of empire-building and world-dominion, infected by the most virulent 


pestilential germs of triumphant militaristic nationalism which first 


seized on the imperial aggregates of Central Germanic tribes, and 
spread like a virulent miasma to other nations, wafting its poison- 
ous emanations across land and oceans, culminating in the worst 
world-epidemic,—the so called world-war. 

The central and centralized, imperial governments, guided by the 
big interests of the country, induced in their unfortunate subjects this 
last pestilential epidemic of military mania by means of a persistent 
course of direct and indirect suggestion in which the conditions of 
normal and abnormal suggestibility were specially emphasized, laying 
bare the social subconscious, stimulating in it the fear of invasion and 
attack by neighboring nations, stirring up the impulse of self-preserva- 
tion, rousing the entranced, hypnotized mind of the populace to a 
frenzy of self-defense, while the junkers, the officers, the soldiers, the 
professors, the journalists of the middle-classes were entranced with 
beatific visions of world-domfnion. Nothing stirs so much to the very 
depths of its soul the poor, naked, irrational subconscious as self and 
fear. Nothing is so suggestive, so appealing to the social subconscious 
as fear and self which alone have the power to set society into intensc 
excitement of maniacal fury. 

With the growth of social institutions there is an ever increasing 
tendency towards formation of rigid rules and regulations for almost 
every step, for every act in all walks of life. Man’s behavior is pre- 
scribed for every occasion of life. He is commanded by direct 
and indirect suggestion what to say and how to say it, what to do and 
how to do it, what to wear and how to dress, what to eat and drink 
and what manners to have at the table and in company, he is prescribed 
what to believe and what to think in fear of social condemnation and 
eternal damnation. Man is brow-beaten, leashed, muzzled, masked, 
and lashed by boards and councils, by leagues and societies, by church 
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and state. Man is driven by orders and commands, rules and laws, 
customs and fashions. Man is crushed under the burden of statutes 
and terrorized by fear of taboos. 

Aristotle takes it for granted that it is absurd and ludicrous to 
force a person to cure himself. He had no suspicion that many cen- 
turies later man will be forced into treatment by benevolent organiza- 
tions, charity boards, philanthropic societies, hygienic and eugenic 
societies, boards of health, and municipal councils. In fear of disease 
and in the interest of his health man will be muzzled and masked like 
a vicious dog, and that without any murmur of complaint. Breathing 
freely will become a social offense, punished by fine and by jail in the 
communities of the free West. With a scanty supply of laws in Hel- 
lenic commonwealths or city states what an immense vista for an 
Aristotle, of that grand, complex, efficient machinery of law, turning 
out yearly thousands of laws and taboos for the paternalistic control 
and alleged welfare of the citizen! What a joy to watch our bureau- 
cratic governments piling law on law fit for the waste basket and the 
scrap heap! Edicts, ordinances, regulations are issued by the thous- 
ands by states, cities, towns, boroughs, organizations, societies, asso- 
ciations, and leagues for all imaginary human ills. Society staggers 
under the burden of laws and taboos. Individuality is stifled by the 
endless, massive excretions of its lawgivers. Our lawgivers take 
special pride in the ever active manufacture of new bills and laws. 
Recently even the legislators begin to object to the labor involved in the 
work on the ever growing mass of bills, introduced into the legislature 
of one state alone. Thus-a senator of a western state complained 
that in one year alone over seventeen hundred bills had to pass through 
the mill of his legislature. Multiply that figure by the number of 
states, add the municipal edicts, and the numerous laws turned out by 
the federal government, and one can form some faint idea of the vast 
burden laid on the shoulders of the individual citizen. It were well 
if the legislators were specially instructed by their constituencies that 
instead of piling bills upon bills and laws upon laws, like Pelion on 
Ossa, they should repeal as many as they can. At the present stage 
of “‘law-mania”’ the rational legislator would be far more useful if he 
made up his mind to devote his time and energy to the clearing of the 
Augean stables of law products. The overproduction of laws is one 
of the great evils of modern civilization. 

In one of the ancient Greek republics he who wished to intro- 
duce a new law had to appear before the popular assembly with a 
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rope around his neck, probably as an emblem of the hangman and the 
criminal. We have hardly made an improvement by shifting the rope 
to the neck of the helpless citizen. We may possibly be forced to come 
round to the ancient Greek practice by putting once more the rope 


round the neck of the legislator,—and tighten it too. Traditions, 


laws, taboos, statutes, commandments, rules, regulations, ordin- 
ances, manners, and fashions, all enacted by an inordinate philan- 
thropic zeal for the good and improvement of society and race, press 
heavily on individuality and originality, forcing them down into the 
general mire of mediocrity. The home, the school, the church, the 
club, business, profession, trade, and union, all insist on strict, correct 
conformity to standard; all demand authoritatively implicit obedience 
and submission to rule and regulation. 

The individual is so effectively trained by the pressure of taboo, 
based on self and fear, that he comes to love the yoke that weighs 
him down to earth. Chained to his bench, like a criminal galley slave, 
he comes to love his gyves and manacles. The iron collar put around 
his neck becomes a mark of respectability, an ornament of civilization. 
Iarde finds that society is based on respect, (respectability | 
should say), a sort of an alloy of fear and love, fear that is loved. 
A respectable citizen is he who is fond of his bonds, stocks, and shekels, 
and comes to love his bonds, stocks and shackles of fears and tabous. 
In fact, he attacks and fights those who wish to free him from his 
social, religious, and political fetters. Some criticize justly the mil- 
itaristic regime with its heavy weight of obedience and strict disci- 
pline, pressing on the individual. What is the burden of militarism 
compared with the endless screw of the socio-static press ceaselessly 
and pitilessly forcing individuality into the narrow, crooked moulds of 
social mediocrity and respectable commonplace ? 

In “The Psychology of Suggestion” | pointed out an important 
law in Social Psychology, namely, that greatness of individuality is in- 
versely proportional to the mass of the social aggregate. Great genius 
appeared not in the empire of Assyria, Babylonia, or Persia, but in the 
small city-states of Greece and Judea. It is not immense modern 
China that gives great men, but the small states of Chinese feudalism. 
This Law of Mass versus Individuality falls in line with my work 
on the subconscious and its conditions of dissociation: Limi- 
tation of Voluntary Activity, Monotony, and other conditions, requi- 
site for the weakening and final disaggregation of the primary, upper 
self from the lower, subconscious self leave the latter bereft of control 
and critical sense. 
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This law may be modified under conditions in which the in- 
dividual is given freedom and more scope than in _ societies 
hitherto known to us. In this respect we may agree with the great 
French psychologist, Ribot, who in reviewing my work thinks that the 
law admits of exceptions. Professor Ross, however, seems to adopt 
the law without any qualification: “It is perhaps the dwarfing pres- 
sure of numbers” he writes “that explains why vast populous societies 
seem to produce small individualities, whereas little societies permit 
great men to arise. Compare great homogeneous aggregations, such 
as Egypt, China, Persia, Babylonia, India, with the diminutive com- 
munities of Judea, the Greek city-states, the Italian cities of the Mid- 
dle Ages, the free towns of mediaeval Germany, the Netherlands, Scot- 
land, and Switzerland.’? 

However the case may be with societies under widely different 
conditions of development the law of mass and individuality holds 
true of the social facts known to us. The law is of far greater import- 
ance than the psychologist and sociologist are inclined to admit. It is 
certainly important to remember this law when dealing with social 
progress. The individual is getting dwarfed and stunted in propor- 
tion as the social aggregate is getting larger and more organized. The 
larger the empire the more dwindles the mind of the citizen. This is 
especially true of empires formed by conquest in which the individual is 
reduced by military discipline to the réle of an automaton, where the 
automatic subconscious is alone cultivated and is in direct relation with 
the external world, with the commands, orders, suggestions given to 
him by his superiors. Such empires soon crumble, sometimes in the 
life time of a single generation. The empire of Alexander Macedon, 
the empire of Charlemagne, the empires of Djenghis Khan and Tam- 
erlane; in modern times the empire of Napoleon, the Russian and Ger- 
man empires are good illustrations. 

The insecurity, the instability of militaristic empires is brought 
out strongly in aggregates held by force for a few generations: the 
catastrophe of the empire. The empire falls at one blow, and is gone 
forever. The Assyrian, the Persian, the Carthaginian in ancient 
times, the Austrian, the German, the Russian empire in our own times 


are cases in point. The empires go to pieces, they crumble into dust. 


From a superficial standpoint it may be said that an empire upheld by 
the sword perishes by the sword. This, however, is not the full truth. 
A deeper insight discloses the fact that the spirit of the empire-build- 
ing citizen has been dead long before the final collapse. In fact it is 
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this death of individuality that is the real cause of the fall of the 
empire. 

The fall of the empire is sometimes so sudden and so complete, 
and the spirit of individuality before its departure is so small and 
dwarfed, that no spirit is left to transmit the history of the imperial 
achievements. When a couple of centuries after the fall of the mighty 
Assyrian empire Xenophon passed the ruins of the once Nineveh the 
great, the capital of Assyria, the terror of nations, he was unable even 
to find out its name. Assyria was wiped out from the memory of man 
as if it had never existed. If it were not for Greek accounts, what 
would have been left of the great Persian empire, but a few ruins aud 
inscriptions on the rock of Behistan? If it were not for modern exca- 
vations the very name of Assyria would have been like a dream of the 
past, long gone and forgotten. What would have been left of the 
Carthaginian empire, if not for the Greek and Roman historians ? 
[hose empires passed away at one single blow, and with the sudden 
collapse vanished all the glory of imperial power. But long before 
that fall the real glory had departed,—the glory of the individual. 
I:mpires may often look grand and magnificent, but they are built 
with poor material,—with small men and petty minds. Miuilitary 
aggregates or societies, held together by the sword, are doomed to dis-, 
solution at the moment of their birth. The destruction is not due so 
much to luxury and effeminacy, as is usually assumed, but to the 
dwarfing and suppression of the spirit of the free, living individuality 
which alone constitutes the active nucleus of social life. 

With the growth of the social aggregate, social structure and 
functions become varied, differentiated, and rigid; social pressure in- 
creases, while individuality and originality are ever on the decrease, 
sinking to a uniform level of dead mediocrity and commonplace. 
here is limitation of the field of consciousness, limitation of voluntary 
activity, monotony, routine, and inhibitions, all growing with the in- 
crease of mass, structure, and social pressure on individual units. 
With the progressive intensification of these conditions the personal, 
critical consciousness gets more and more dissociated from the imper- 
sonal, automatic, reflex subconscious, and becomes subject to all sorts 
of absurd suggestions. If now some brilliant object fixes the involun- 
tary attention of the subconscious mind of the social aggregate, the 
mental energy of the constituent units, becoming polarized, turning 
in one direction, develops a momentum, uncontrollable and over- 
whelming in its disastrous effects,—the subconscious self becomes th: 
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luckless hysterical actor in all the vulgar farces and horrible tragedies 
of historical life. 

Great empires, becoming gradually bureaucratized, institution- 
alized, differentiated, and ossified, carry within them the germs of 
decay and death. The growth of nations has, until the present time, 
been associated with a predominance of rigid structure over living 
function. When such lines and forms of organic development pre- 
vail, the individual, as the cell of the body, becomes soon senescent, 
drifting inevitably into age, decay, and death. The great biologist 
and embryologist, Professor Minot, describes this downward course 
of organic evolution, as the Law of Genetic Restriction: ‘The devel- 
opment runs in one direction, and ends in the production of structure, 
which, if it is pursued to its legitimate terminus, results in degenera- 
tion and death.”’ Societies, developing on lines of organic growth, fol- 
low the Law of Genetic Restriction. The individual unit is more and 
more restricted to the narrow lines of growth of differentiation and 
specialization in which the individual is sacrificed to society and the 
state, and generally to the progressive development of the social organ- 
ism, as the phrase runs. Such societies, from the very nature of the 
course taken by their evolution, tend towards decay, death, and final 
dissolution. Just as the process of cytmorophosis, or cell develop- 
ment, in the evolution of the organism leads to an increase of cytoplasm 
with formation of rigid connective tissue and fibre, with a correspond- 
ing decrease of nucleoplasm, the ever living font of life and youth, the 
process ending in dissolution of both the cell and the organism, so 
the process undergone by the individual in social organic evolution by 
a gradual reduction of the living personality and predominance of the 
subconscious with its rigid Byzantine institutionalism and formalism 
results in destruction of individuality, corruption, and dissolution of 
society. 

With the increase of social pressure on the individual, with 
the ever rising power of restriction of freedom of thought and expres- 
sion, and loss of liberty of manifestation of originality and initiative 
due to an ever greater amount of legislation and regulation of the 
minutiae of individual life, true social progress diminishes, comes to a 
standstill, ending in decline, decay, and ruin. Society is doomed to an 
ignominous death as soon as the connective tissue of institutions and 
the ossified material of officialdom with its rank growth of unyielding 
red tape and formalism begin to spread, choking, and strangling the 
free, personal life of the individual. The ancient Assyrian, Babylon- 
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ian, Egyptian, Roman, Byzantine, Arabian, Chinese empires, and in 
modern times the sudden collapse of the French, Russian, German, 
and Austrian empires warn us, by example, of what happens to 
nations, in spite of all their external splendor and apparent manifesta- 
tions of greatness, when the private individual becomes restricted in 
thought and act by narrow, mean specialization, mean formalism, mon- 
otony of lines of action due to a legalized mesh of fibrinous tissue in a 
hypertrophied, cartilagenous, ossified structure of organized, and class- 
ified, governmental officialdom. History is strewn with the ruins of 
empires and with the remains of once living social organisms, because 
in the eagerness to build massive, rigid, and stable structures, the 
individual units became so bound and cemented by official tissue that 
paralysis of personal activities ensued. The whole social structure be- 
came decayed, and was finally destroyed by less organized, but more 
youthful societies in which the individual units were still vital, still 
having free scope for the manifestation of their energies. Brilliant 
as were those empires, magnificent as those social structures were to 
the external observer, they were rotten with corruption and decay, and 
were doomed to perish at the hands of the less advanced, more back- 
ward, but more vigorus tribes who were still alive with the living, 
nuclear energies of the individual. 

In his description of the degenerate Byzantine Greeks Ribot 
tells us that their geniuses were mediocrities and their great men com- 
monplace personalities. It was the cultivation of indpendent thought 
and the freedom of individuality that awakened the Greek mind to 
its achievements in art, science, and philosophy; it was the deadening 
Byzantine bureaucracy with its cut and dried. theological discipline 
that dried up the sources of Greek genius. Society is on its downward 
course when it is building up a Byzantine empire with large institutions, 
immense organizations, and big corporations, but with small minds and 
dwarfed individualities. It is a sure symptom of social degeneration 
when administration is valued above individuality and official ceremon- 
ialism above originality. When the free soul of the individual is gone, 
the social organism gives up the ghost, and at best remains as an 
embalmed corpse, a warning to men in their craving for imperialism 
and their efforts at empire-building at the expense of the living, think- 
ing individual. Imperial pomp is bought with the life-blood of man. 
Vain is imperial glory; for it is the symptom of disease and death of the 
social organism, grown fat with the lives of men. Society never 
appears so brilliant as when the end is nigh. It is like the dead lull 
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before the coming storm. When the storm comes the imperial edifice 
collapses in a chaos of ruins. 

The best and most precious treasure of humanity is the free, 
independent personal life of the individual. More than twenty-three 
centuries ago Aristotle, one of the greatest thinkers of humanity, made 
some important generalizations on the nature of man and society, 
generalizations the full significance of which have not been fully appre- 
ciated. His work was based on extensive studies of the great variety 
of Hellenic societies and their diversity of constitutions. It may be 
appropriate to quote here some of his statements: 

“That form of social constitution is best in which every man is 
best, whoever he may be, and can act for the best, and live happily. 
Happiness is virtuous activity. The active life of thought (as we put 
it, the active life of the upper, critical consciousness) is the best for 
man and the citizen. Happiness is activity, and the actions of the wise 
and the just (not the present business ideal of specialization, vocation- 
al, technical, professional or business efficiency of the greatest amount 
of marketable articles and luxuries) are the realization of what is good 
and noble. Not that a life of action must necessarily have a relation 
to other men (extolled at present, such as charitable, philanthropic, 
political, commercial, industrial, military, social) as some persons 
think, but much more the thoughts and contemplation which are free, 
independent, and complete in themselves. To man the life according 
to intellect is pleasant and best,—intellect constituting the essential 
nature of man.”’ In other words, under a good constitution the upper, 
critical, rational, controlling consciousness should be cultivated both 
for the happiness of the individual and the general welfare of the com- 
munity. ‘Happiness’ Aristotle tells us “‘is self-rule, self-government.” 
Man should not be ruled, but self-ruled: 4 eiSapovia rov abrépyww 
tori. ‘‘Man should not be brought up for business or for work as an 
end in itself, but for leisure. . . . For it is specially disgraceful 
to have such a poor education as to manifest excellent qualities in 
times of work and stress, but in the enjoyment of leisure to be no bet- 
ter than a slave. For it is not in the nature of a free man (a cultured 
man as we would put at present) to be always seeking after the use- 
ful. Education should be with a view to the enjoyment of leisure. 
[ must repeat once and again the first principle of all action is leisure. 
Both are required, but leisure is better than occupation. Society should 
take care of the education of the individual on right principles. In 
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most societies, however, good education on right principles is neg- 
lected, the people do as the Cyclops: 


Each rules his race, his neighbor not his care 
Heedless of others, to his own severe. 


Society is not a community of living beings only (for the sake of mak- 
ing a living as we would say, for the sake of work and trade), society 
is a community of equals, aiming at the best life possible for each 
individual citizen. . . . Now in man reason is the end after 
which nature strives, so that the education of the citizen (in a good 
community under a good constitution) should be with a view to that 
end, namely, the cultivation of the mind, more especially of reason.” 

Thus Psychology, Sociology, and History go to confirm the prin- 
ciple that in a well ordered and progressive community the end, the 
telos, is the culture of the individual, a culture based on the cultivation 
of the rational mind, or the cultivation of the upper, controlling, 
critical, personal consciousness of the individual citizen; the welfare 
of the community being not imperial grandeur of war and trade, 
empire-building of the military Macedonian type, but entirely and 
solely the development of man and the happiness of each individual cit- 
izen. lhe true aim of progress is not a beautifully organized bureauc- 
racy with well organized departments for all walks of life in some 
great capital, adorned by pomp and display, or by ostentation of wealth 
and luxuries, but the simple, happy life of a highly cultured citizen. 
Protagoras’ dictum: zévrev pérpov dvOpwros Aristotle modifies into: 
rdvtow pétpov avOpwros a&yabos, It is not man, as Protagoras claims, but 
the good man who is the measure of everything. It is not the citizen 
as a taxpayer, or voter, or office-holder, but the cultivated, free indi- 
vidual who is the true aim of all social progress. 

This type of society, described by Aristotle as the result of his 
profound studies of various forms of social life, this type of society 
after which humanity strives in all its social metamorphoses, discarding 
one form after another as crude and inadequate for the purpose of a 
good social life, this type has for its sole object not the structure of 
society, the welfare of great institutions and the building of vast 
empires, but solely the highest development of the free, cultivated 
individual. Such a type of society the sole object of which is the hap- 
piness and cultivation of Man may be characterized as functional, or 


humanistic, based on the principle that in the universe there is noth- 
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ing greater than Man, and in Man there is nothing greater than Mind, 
or Reason. Societies whose object is the organization of a strong, 
centralized structure, the State, with its empire-building tendencies at 
the expense of life and liberty of the individual components may, frorn 
their nature, be characterized as organic, er structural. 

In societies of the structural organic type centralization and or- 
ganization with hypertrophy of structure are above rationalization and 
individualization with an ever greater tendency to cleavage of the con- 
scious self from the subconscious self. Roughly classified, civilized, 
structural, organic societies may be theocratic, aristocratic, timocratic, 
and democratic. In theocratic societies, the priests representing the 
conscious activity, usurp the government, such as in Egypt and India. 
In aristocratic societies the nobility of birth and wealth, representing 
the intelligence of the people, assume the réle of social control, while 
the rest of the population are kept in bondage and ignorance. Such 
conditions are found in many Greek states, in the Roman state, and in 
the societies of the Middle Ages, as well as in the states of modern 
Europe before the revolutions, in England, Germany, France, Russia, 
and Austria-Hungary. In timocratic societies the rich, or propertied 
classes represent the conscious control, relegating the other classes to 
the regions of the passive subconscious. In democratic societies of 
modern times the power is in the hands of the people, really domi- 
nated by the middle classes, business men, professionals, labor aris- 
tocracy and their leaders who possess control of the masses which 
form the subconscious strata of social life activities. Thus through- 
out the forms and history of structural, organic societies there is 
present a cleavage of the conscious from the subconscious,—the con- 
scious control of classes as against the subconscious activities of the 
masses. 

Classes versus Masses may be characterized as the main cleav- 
age of organic societies. That is why the whole history of hu- 
manity which, until our present times presents the evolution of 
societies, associations, and generally of social aggregates, based on 
structural organic lines, is full of conflicts of classes and masses. His- 
tory is full of struggles of the powers of the conscious classes with the 
subconscious forces of the masses. This massive subconsciousness, 
predominating in the type of organic societies, gives to the society 
as a whole the psychological tone of the subconsciousness, the char- 
acter of which is suggestibility, normal and abnormal, subject to the 
nature, conditions, and laws of subconscious trance states. In other 
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words the plane of cleavage in structural organic societies is along 
the lines of the conscious and the subconscious with consequent disso- 
ciation of the two. Hence, the ever present danger of predominance 
of abnormal suggestibility, and precipitation in a general state of social 
hypnosis. Social suggestibility and social somnambulism form the 
main traits of structural, organic societies. 

From this standpoint we may well understand why Tarde and 
many other sociologists lay so much stress on social imitation and 
even somnambulism as the very nature of society; for imitation is but 
another term for what may be more fundamentally described as sug- 
gestibility. 

As a matter of fact when the great sociologist, Tarde, comes to 
examine more closely the basis of social imitation, he falls back on 
social hypnotization as the nature of social life. This social hypnoti- 
zation, as we have found, depends on the stage of the social dissocia- 
tion of the upper, controlling self from the lower, suggestible, sub- 
conscious self, or mass-subconsciousness. ‘‘The social, like the hypnotic 
state’ writes Tarde “is only a form of dream (Tarde should rather 
say trance-state), a dream of command and a dream of action. Both 
the somnambulist and the social man are possessed by the illusion that 
their ideas, all of which have been suggested to them, are spontan- 
eous. . . . Because this magnetization (or hypnotization) has 
become more general or mutual we err in flattering ourselves that 
we have become less credulous and docile, less imitative than our 
ancestors. This is a fallacy, and we shall have to rid ourselves of it.”’ 
Tarde comes to the conclusion that “Society is imitation, and imita- 
tion is a@ kind of somnambulism.” ‘There is a good deal of truth in 
Tarde’s view of social life. What Tarde does not realize is the 
fact that his generalization holds true only of organically constituted 
societies, but not of all societies, and it is certainly not true of human- 
istic communities. Tarde’s sociological generalization is but part of 
the truth. The definition of society in terms of hypnotization or som- 
nambulism holds true of societies in which social dissociation is pres- 
ent. In other words, in structural, organic societies there is a weaken- 
ing, or lack of development, or inhibition of the upper, critical self 
from the lower suggestible self with the consequent manifestation of 
subconscious elements and predominance of subconscious activities. 
This condition, as we have pointed out, and which cannot be empha- 
sized too much on account of its importance, holds good in most, if 
not all societies, known to us from history, societies in which the organ- 
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ic, institutional structure of centralization predominated over the free- 
dom of individual activity and the critical independence of personality. 

Where social life runs in moulds, hardened by civilization of 
specialization, crystallized in caste, class, group, league, and various 
other organizations of a highly complex structure, there the social ag- 
gregate tends to develop more and more connective tissue fibre of the 
inactive, supporting type. This gradually crowds out the living ele- 
ments, smothers the individual units, paralyzes the activities of the up- 
per self with its controlling, rational consciousness, leaving exposed the 
lower, automatic consciousness with its characteristic abnormal svg- 
gestibility and docility to the stimuli and suggestions, coming from the 
external environment, and results in a permanent state of trance hyp- 
nosis, subject to all forms of gregarious plagues and mental epidemics. 
For all organic societies are based on subconscious activities which are 
but feebly held in check by a weak-minded upper self. Such human 
aggregates run wild in fads, crazes, manias, epidemics, plagues, mobs, 
riots, wars, without in the least making any real progress or in the 
least improving their wretched social state. It is not the humanistic 


type of society, but the organic, subconscious type of society which 


is the suggestible victim and miserable subject of hypnotization. 

The fate of organic aggregates is sealed from the very start of 
their career. Organic societies, if left to themselves, may become 
stationary, or static, as it is sometimes termed, stagnating for cen- 
turies, like Egypt, India, China, and Byzantium, until destroyed by 
the onset of a young, vigorous society in which the structural elements 
have not yet gone far in their development, the living individual ele- 
ments having still retained their social vitality and independent upper, 
personal consciousness, so that the social self has not yet sunk into the 
decadent, massive, subconscious with its characteristic abnormal sug- 
gestibility, and its hypnotic trance state. This young aggressive aggre- 
gate, once it has taken the course of organic, social development is, 
in its turn doomed to a similar fate. The ancient Babylonian and Hit- 
tite empires were destroyed by the Assyrian, the Assyrian and Egyp- 
tian empires by the Persian, the vast Persian empire by the Mace- 
donian. After undergoing a process of segmentation the Macedonian 
empire succumbed to the iron grip of the Roman imperial rule. The 
Roman empire in its turn underwent a process of segmentation, into 
the western and eastern portion. The western portion fell a prey to 
the Germanic barbarians, while the eastern, the Byzantine empire, 
remained for centuries in a state of ossification, until destroyed by 
the onslaught of the Turks. 
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In modern times we witnessed the fall of the Chinese empire at 
the hands of the Japanese, the great crash of the mighty Russian and 
structurally well organized German empire, along with Austro-Hun- 
varian and Turkish empires, all falling together into heaps of ruins 
n the great hurricane of the world war. 

As long as societies choose the course of organic growth, of dif- 
ferentiation and specialization, becoming more and more inflexible, 
unyielding, and rigid, developing an hypertrophy of social connective 
tissue-laws, regulations, ordinances, commands, commandments, rites, 
ceremonies, formalities, and all sorts of prohibitions and taboos, and 
becoming crystallized into leagues, associations, and organizations 
with their respective constitutions, rules, and by-rules, all tending to 
stifle and smother the individual consciousness, so long will socicty 
be doomed to a state of subconscious activity with a predisposition to 
social somnambulism, getting, in consequence, afflicted with various 
forms of social diseases, often malignant in character, subject to riots, 
mobs, mental epidemics, crazes, and war-manias, and if not reformed 
by some radical revolution into a humanistic social type, ending in 
decay and death. Complexity of social organization is accompanied by 
a corresponding diminution of vitality and ultimate loss of life of the 
social aggregate. As Professor Minot tersely puts it: ‘With com- 
plication of organization the cells lose something of their vitality, 
something of their possibilities of perpetuation; and as the organiza- 
tion of cells becomes higher and higher (that is more differentiated), 
this necessity for change (differentiation and organization) becomes 
more and more imperative. But it involves the end. Differentiation 
leads up to its inevitable conclusion,—to death.”’ A social aggregate 
which has chosen the fatal path of organic evolution must succumb 
to the same law of organic development to which all organisms are 
subject, namely greater and greater organization, increase of struc- 
ture, greater differentiation, decrease of critical, personal, conscious- 
ness, loss of individual liberty, increased activity of the subconscious 
forces, falling into a state of somnambulism which can only be 
redeemed by revolution or by death. 

A chronological table will show the uninterrupted chain of Euro- 
pean mental epidemics: 


Pilgrimage epidemic ................. 1000 to 1095 
Crusade epidemic, Eastern and Western 
ET ook ch bn 4 00: bn 0h winded 1095 to 1270 
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Children’s Crusade 1095 to 1270 
Flagellant epidemic 1260 to 1348 
Black Death and Antisemitic mania 


Dancing mania— 
St. John’s dance 
St. Vitus’ dance 


Tarantism 
To the end of the fifteenth century. 


Demonophobia, or witchcraft mania 
To the end of the seventeenth century. 


War mania— 

The Hundred years’ war to 1453 
The Wars of the Roses 55 to 1485 
The Hundred Years of Religious Wars. . 
The Huguenot Wars to 1629 
The Massacre of St. Bartholomew’s Day 
The Thirty Years’ War to 1648 
The War of Austrian Succession to 1748 
The Seven Years’ War to 1763 
The French Revolution and to 1815 
The Napoleonic Wars 
The Imperialistic wars of modern times 

throughout the nineteenth century and 

ending with the catastrophe of the 

world war 
Bringing about the fall of the Russian, 

Turkish, Austrian, and German em- 

pires. 


Speculative manias— 

Tulipomania 

The Missippi Scheme 

The South Sea Bubble 

And business bubbles to our own time. The 
speculative mania running a career 
from the highest excitement of busi- 
ness-revival, ending in a crisis of busi- 
ness depression in a cycle of ten years. 


If society is to progress on a truly humanistic basis, without being 
subject to mental epidemics and virulent social diseases to which the 
subconscious falls an easy victim, the personal consciousness of every 
individual should be cultivated to the highest degree possible. Every 
phase of individuality and originality, no matter how eccentric, shoul:| 
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not only be tolerated, but jealously guarded and protected from all 
assaults and oppressions. All manifestations of individuality and 
personality, no matter how opposed to our notions and foreign to all 
our tastes, ideas, beliefs and feelings, should be carefully left to grow 
and develop without any inhibitions, prohibitions, and punishments, 
nor branded by social custom and law as “dangerous, seditious, and 
subversive of the welfare of the state,” should not be oppressed and 
persecuted by organized society and scourged by the scorpions of law 
and order. We must revert to the Hellenic ideal of a good citizen in a 
good society as expressed by Thucydides in the person of the greatest 
of statesmen, Pericles, and clearly stated by the greatest of thinkers, 
Aristotle: ‘The full development of a free individuality in a commun- 
ity of equals, aiming at the best life of each individual citizen.” 

By its famous proclamation that ‘‘All men are equals, and are 
endowed with certain inalienable rights, that among these are life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness’ the American Declaration of 
Independence has made a long step in the direction of the true prog. 
ress of humanity. The framers of the American Constitution have 
without any qualifications, whether peace or war, declared the most 
fundamental elements, requisite for the development of a well-ordered, 
civilized society by proclaiming in the very first article of the amen 
ments to the Constitution that: ‘Congress shall make no law respect 
ing an establishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise there 


of; or abridging the freedom of speech, or of the press, or the right 
of the people peaceably to assemble, and to petition the government 
for a redress of grievances.” This is a fundamental limitation of con- 


gressional powers. 

We must say to the credit of the American Congress that never 
in its history has it attempted to transgress this important right claimed 
by the Constitution, namely the freedom of speech, liberty of press, and 
freedom of popular assembly for the redress of grievances. It is cer- 
tainly to the credit of Congress that no matter under what cir- 
cumstances, peace or war, it guards jealously over this important right 
of the individual, freedom of expression in word, in speech, in press, 
and in assembly. The heroes of the American Revolution fought and 
died in their struggle with English rule that Liberty should live in the 
American colonies, in the states of the Union. The price of liberty is 
eternal vigilance. Congress, in defendixe the fundamental riglits 
of the people, is ever vigilant that this right of freedom of word, 
press, and assembly should not for a moment pass from the people 
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which they represent. Congress sees to it that the humblest per- 
son in the land should enjoy this right under all circumstances, war or 
peace. No post-master, no censor, no attorney-general is permitted 
for a moment even to meddle with the inalienable right of expressing 
one’s opinion, whether by spoken or by written word, as to the course 
of public affairs. Congress watches closely over all agencies that 
no law should be passed and enforced which should in any way inter- 
fere with the freedom of the individual and the liberty of speech, 
press, and assembly which are at the basis of the free American 
institutions. Not a single paper, not a single pamphlet was ever 
excluded from the mails, not a single person was ever brought before 
the courts, nor was any person ever sentenced to jail, nor even fined for 
freely expressing his opinion, in press or in word, no matter how 
damning they may be or antagonistic to the laws of that centralized, 
legislating body. Well may Congress be congratulated for realizing 
its mission, not passing any oriental, monarchial espionage laws 
that might in the least rob the individual of his inalienable right to 
liberty of expression in speech, in print, or assembly. Congress 
is the guardian spirit of American liberty, seeing to it that not a 
single law is enacted that may possibly prevent any one giving his 
opinion freely in public. Congress is the guardian spirit of the 
country. Every person, however humble, and no matter what his 
opinion may be, is given full freedom of expression as demanded by 
the Constitution. For Congress, as the bearer of the spirit of the 
Constitution, fully realizes that no civilized society may for a moment 
relinquish this great right of freedom of individuality and liberty of 
thought and expression by word, by press, and by assembly without 
sinking into a state of barbarism. Whether we stand at Armaged- 
don and battle for ‘the Lord,’ whether we fight for the ideal, or sit in 
the council of the great to make a world of empires fit for democracy, 
this liberty is like a sacred fire, jealously guarded, like a beacon shin- 
ing on a hill for the humblest person in the land. For Congress in 
its anxiety to preserve the word and spirit of the Constitution fully 
realizes that freedom of individuality and liberty of expression in 
speech, press, assembly, being the basis of human progress, should 
be guarded and even specially cultivated before all else, by all weil- 
ordered, progressive commonwealths. 

No man is so low as to deserve oppression, no opinion is so mean 
as to merit suppression. As we look back to the history of the human 
race we almost invariably find that all fundamental changes of human 
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life may be traced in their origin to some one individual or group of 


men, often obscure and humble, whose opinions were regarded as anti- 
social and dangerous, on account of their extreme radicalism and devi- 
ation from the conventional traditions, customs, and beliefs. The 
Hebrew prophets who set justice above the Hebrew nation, and put 
righteousness above patriotism which was preached by the false proph- 
ets of that time, claiming loyalty to nationalism, were just the few 
men who dared to give expression to the small, still voice of human 
consciousness and conscience, and as such were the true bearers of 
human progress. These great harbingers of human justice were hunt- 
ed and persecuted unto death by the false patriotic prophets who put 
loyalty to Israel and Judah above loyalty to humanity. The true coun- 
try of the prophets was not soil, but soul. Their countrymen were the 
just and the righteous of the earth. 

What man would have dared even in our modern times 
1f free speech and free press, what man would have dared to 
proclaim the prophesy of Hosea: ‘Ye have plowed wickedness, ye 
have reaped iniquity; ye have eaten the fruit of lies: because thou 
didst trust in thy way, in the multitude of thy mighty men. There- 
ore shall a tumult arise among thy people, and all thy fortresses shall 
be spoiled. . . . As for Ephraim, their glory shall fly away like 

bird. . . . Though they bring up their children, yet will | 
bereave them, that there shall not be a man left . . . Ephraim 
s smitten, their root is dried up, they shall bear no fruit. 
\ly God will cast them away. . . . They shall be wanderers 
among nations."’ Such words are not only unpatriotic, but they are 
also ‘‘seditious.’’ When the Assyrian threatened the national integ- 
rity of Judah, Isaiah carried to his nation the following message: 
“Woe unto them that decree unrighteous decrees, and that write 
grievances which they have prescribed; to turn aside the needy from 
judgment, and to take away the right from the poor of my people, 
that widows may be their prey, and that they may rob the fatherless! 
O Assyrian, the rod of mine anger, and the staff in their hand 
is mine indignation. I will send him against an hypocritical nation, 
and against the people of my wrath will I give him a charge, to take 
the spoil, and to take the prey, and to tread them down like the mire of 
the street.” . . . Is not it a clear case of “sedition?” Is it not 
‘giving aid and comfort to the enemy ?” 

When again the shadow of the later Babylonian empire fell on 

the small kingdoms of Asia minor, and the Jewish state was in immi- 
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nent danger of destruction, Jeremiah had the courage of proclaiming 
the patriotic prophets false. The true message to his nation 
was total national collapse which he claimed they fully de- 
served: “Lo, I will bring a_ nation against you from afar, 
O house of Israel, it is a mighty nation. . . . And they shall 
eat up thine harvest, and thy bread, which thy sons, and thy daugh- 
ters should eat; they shall eat up thy flocks; they shall eat up thy 
vines and thy fig trees; they shall impoverish thy fenced cities, wherein 
thou trustedst, with the sword. . . . And the carcasses of the 
people shall be meat for the fowls of heaven, and for the beasts of the 
earth."’ Even when the Chaldeans besieged the Jewish capital, Jere- 
miah declared to the king: “Thus saith the Lord; Behold I will 
turn back the weapons in your hands wherewith you fight against the 
Chaideans which besiege you, and I will assemble them into the midst 
of this city. And I myself will fight against you. . . . And I will 
smite the inhabitants of this city, both man and beast; they shall die 
of a great pestilence.” These are not patriotic speeches. From our 
standpoint they are not only full of sedition, but of the worst form 
of treason. Still it was Jeremiah who proved in the right, and the 
false prophets of nationalism and patriotism in the wrong. This is 
the soul of the prophet’s burden: Justice is above my nation, and 
righteousness above my people. 

The prophets were but few individuals among nations and tribes, 
vibrant with nationalism of the narrowest type, but it was just these 
few chosen spirits and not the multitude of false patriots who gave 
voice to the tendencies of true human progress. The prophets were 
seized by the authorities, sentenced, mobbed, tormented, and killed, but 
their spirit lived, while kingdoms succumbed, empires vanished, and 
nations perished. The acts and decrees of the great Assyrian, Egyp- 
tian, Babylonian, and Persian monarchs lie buried in the ruins and 
dust of their once magnificent palaces, but the living words of the 
few humble men, the prophets, ring loud and true across the gulf of 
ages. Insignificant as those men might have been in the courts of a 
Sargon, Tiglath-Pileser, Esarhaddon, Cyrus, and Darius, it was none- 
the-less those lowly men who stood for human progress, and trans- 
mitted to humanity the precious treasures of human ideals. 

The Gospel of Christ and his apostles ran counter to all Jewish 
tradition as represented by the Pharisees and Sadducees. Christianity 
conflicted with the imperial patriotism of the Romans. Cruel perse- 
cutions followed. The great historian, Tacitus, regarded the Chris- 
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tians with horror as we do anarchists and Bolsheviki, and he brand- 
ed them as “the enemies of the human race.” The mild Pliny in his 
report to emperor Trajan considers the Christians as deserving of 
punishments from a purely civic principle of subduing the obstinate 
and the obdurate. A quotation from Pliny’s correspondence is both 
interesting and instructive as a warning to our own times: “The 
method I have observed,’’ Pliny, as Governor of the province of 
Bythinia, reports to emperor Trajan “towards those who have been 
brought before me as Christians is this: I asked them whether they 
were Christians; if they admitted it, I repeated the question twice, 
and threatened them with punishment. If they persisted, I ordered 
them at once to be punished. For I was persuaded, whatever the 
nature of their opinions might be, a contumacious and inflexible obstin- 
acy certainly deserved correction. . . . According to your com- 
mands, I forbade the meetings of any (Christian) assemblies. 

| judged it necessary to endeavor to obtain the real truth, by putting 
two female slaves to torture, who were said to offciate in their religious 
rites, but all I could discover was evidence of an absurd and extrava- 
gant superstition. I deemed it expedient to adjourn all further pro- 
ceedings in order to consult you. For it appears to me a matter highly 
deserving your consideration, more especially as great numbers must 
be involved in the danger of these persecutions. . . . _ In fact, this 
contagious superstition is not confined to the cities only, but has spread 
its infection among neighboring villages and country. Nevertheless, 
it still seems possible to restrain its progress.’’ Pliny’s opinion was 
the mildest statement made by a Roman official on the character of the 
despised Christians. 

As the Christians grew in numbers they were no longer regarded 
in the light of superstitious, misguided people, but as people who were 
dangerous to the foundations and pillars of society. The Christians 
were accused of being cannibalistic, ghoulish in their religious services ; 
it was charged that at their secret meetings they drank the blood 
of children as a sacrament, that they consumed the flesh of human 
victims as a sacrosanct piaculum, that they were drunk with human 
blood, and generally rejoiced in offering theanthropic victims to 
Christ, a crucified, criminal Jew. The Christians were abandoned 
criminals and degenerates who hated mankind, who delighted in ex- 
cess, in ruin and destruction of civilization. ‘The Christians were ac- 
cused of crimes more heinous and nefarious than those brought at 
present against anarchists, Bolsheviki, and I. W. W. Incendiary 
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crimes in large cities throughout the empire, conflagrations in Rome, 
robberies, incest, foul murders of men, women, and children for sacri- 
ficial purposes were charged against those inhuman Christians who 
consorted with slaves and with criminals of the most abject and de- 
praved kind, belonging to the Spartacus group, full of sedition and 
treason, conspiring for the overthrow of the Roman government, and 
undermining the most sacred foundations of human life. 

The writers of the day could not find words abusive enough to ex- 
press the villainy and depravity of those Christian vipers who breathed 
poison and hatred for the human race, those Christian deniers of Gods 
and of all things divine, those cannibal atheists who delighted in the se- 
duction of poor, ignorant, misguided slaves, those Christians who en- 
tertained the absurd superstitions of that degraded and debased, and 
abject race, the Jews, the Gypsies of the Roman world, those Chris- 
tians who delighted in the desecration of all that is true, good, and 
beautiful, who enjoyed the profanation of all that is pure and holy to 
man. Christianity was a plague which threatened with infection the 
body-politic and with pollution the very sources of society, a fatal 


scourge that surelytended towards dissolution of all ties, sacred to fam- 
ily, society, and humanity. Christians were moral lepers. No punish- 


ment, no torture was adequate for such fiends in human shape. Such 
were the terrible charges brought against the Christians, accusations 
circulated among the populace by writers, by reliable witnesses, gov- 
ernment agents, informers, professional spies and detectives, and by re- 
spectable citizens. The Christians were “the enemies of the human 
race,’ the sworn foes of all law and order, and as such, they were hunt- 
ed by police, by the populace, they were mobbed, jailed, deported, im- 
paled, crucified, thrown to wild beasts on the arena, or hanged as flam- 
ing torches in the public parks or in Caesar's gardens for the amuse- 
ment of the people. Even the imperial, ethical philosopher, Marcus 
Aurelius, joined in the hunting down of “the superstitious” and dan- 
gerous Christians. 

Pliny’s assurance that the spread of Christianity could be stayed 
was not realized. Christianity could not be stayed by the force of edicts 
and persecution. Christ and his small band of disciples triumphed ; low- 
ly and ignorant as they appeared to the haughty Roman patricians, 
mean as the Christians appeared to the aristocratic Sadducees and the 
learned doctors of the law, because Christianity originated among the 
poor and the lowly, the slaves and day-laborers, carpenters and fisher- 
men, still it was just these few individuals who really constituted the ad- 
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vance guard of true human progress. What Tacitus, Pliny, Marcus 
Aurelius with all their culture deemed “tan absurd and extravagant 
superstition, a contagion and infection” turned out to be the beacon 
light of humanity. Those whom the great Romans regarded as “the 
enemies of the human race’’ we, who have the advantage of historical 
perspective, now glorify as saintly martyrs who have given their lives 
for the highest principles of humanity. The stone which the builders 
neglected hath become the corner stone. 

No opinion should be disdained and scorned. No individuality 
should be suppressed and crushed. The manifestation of individuality 
and originally should in every well-ordered and progressive community 
not only be persecuted, but on the contrary it should be cherished, pro- 
tected, and cultivated as the fons et origo of civilization and human 
progress. 

If we wish social life not to become stationary and _stag- 
nant, we should give free scope to all individuality and originality, no 
matter how eccentric they may seem to us. We should allow free 
play to all opinions, doctrines, and expressions of human thought, 
no matter how absurd and contagious the superstitions may appear to 
us. New ideas, ideals, and beliefs should not be persecuted but should 
rather be left for discussion and criticism, because we should not 


assume that we are in possession of the whole truth, and that no fur- 
ther advance is possible. We may learn from other people who look 
at the world from a different angle, and thus may be able to see 
things in a different light which may either add to the truth which we 
already possess, or may even transform it by some new additional 
element or principle which at first may appear to us as bizarre and 


paradoxical. 

Even such simple sciences as Geometry, Physics, and As- 
tronomy were revolutionized by principles which appeared quite 
absurd and paradoxical to the learned profession. What was more 
absurd to an Egyptian Ahmes than the assumptions of surfaces with- 
out thickness, of lines without breadth, and of points without any di- 
mensions whatever? The principle of inertia appeared in opposition to 
the commonsense of antiquity. Heavenly bodies must have the support 
of crystal spheres, the assumption that they revolve in space without 
any support seemed absurd. The assumption by Newton that the force 
of attraction is transmitted through space instantaneously and without 
any known medium appeared paradoxical even to such a mind as 
Leibnitz. It was not long ago when a well known professor in 
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Physics in one of the greatest universities thought that there was not 
any more original work to be accomplished in the domain of physical 
science. Then came the Roentgen X-ray and the radio-active forces 
which have revolutionized science. A physicist of high standing con- 
fessed to me that when rumors of the X-ray properties and of radio- 
active forces began to circulate in the papers as miracles of science, 
he sat down to write a series of scientific papers on the “extravagant 
superstitions’ of the X-ray and radium. The existence of antipodes 
was a standing joke and an example of absurdity among the scientists 
of antiquity. When Mayers discovered the law of conservation of 
energy every scientific journal refused to publish his work, and the 
great discoverer died of a broken heart in a sanitarium. Ohm lost 
his position when he discovered his great law of electricity. Dr. 
Jenner lost his practice when he gave to the world his method of vac- 
cination. ‘These instances can be multiplied indefinitely. Men hate 
new ideas of a radical character and are terrified by radical innova- 
tions in practice, especially when the innovations are of a political, and 
more so when of a social, religious, or economic nature. It is told 
that a workman came to one of the Roman emperors, Trajan or Had- 
rian, with a newly discovered metal that looked just like silver. The 
emperor had the inventor arrested and had him beheaded, fearing that 
the new metal might undermine the silver currency of the empire. 
While we rarely deal out such rewards to inventors and discoverers, 
any new ideas of a radical or revolutionary character are still met 
with social ostracism and governmental persecution. This rooted ten- 
dency of disapprobation of new ideas and innovations as generally 
bad and harmful is well illustrated by the remark of a Chinese sage 
in Confucius’ Analects: ‘‘Nang-kung Kwoh, who was consulting Con- 
fucius, observed respecting /, the skillful archer, and Ngau who could 
propel a boat on dry land, that neither of them died a natural death; 
while Yu and Tsih, who with their own hands had labored at husban- 
dry, came to wield imperial sway.’’ This Chinese remark clearly 
reveals the fear not only of innovations, but also the fear of ali origi- 
nality, talent, and genius. The unusual individual comes to an untime- 
ly end. And the time was when the unusual was shunned as a plague, 
and the unusual individual was actually put to death. 

The value of freedom of opinion is by no means lessened even if 
the given opinion on examination turns out to be wholly false. For the 
true value of an opinion is not so much in its truth as in its freedom. 
In our search for truth we should be anxious for every ray of light that 
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might possibly elucidate the subject from a different angle. The fail- 
ure of the opinion in actually finding such an angle does not 
matter, more important is the open-mindedness which the free think- 
ing man should constantly maintain. We must have as many opinions 
as possible to select from, true or false, or only partly so, and use our 
critical selective sense. The keeping alive of this critical selective sense 
is of the highest moment in man’s rational life activity. In the rational 
equipment of the human mind it is of the utmost consequence to keep 
the edge of the critical sense bright and keen. In the course of exam- 
ination of some new opinion which may afterwards be rejected some 
new sidelights may appear which may give a deeper insight into the 
nature of the subject, whether it be of a theoretical or practical char- 
acter; some new views and modes of thought, new methods may 
be suggested which in their turn may result in the evolvement of new 
principles and important laws. 

In the general history of science and in the history of each 
individual investigation we find this freedom of thought and critical 
sense ceaselessly at work. Rarely, if ever, do we strike in science the 
truth at a flash. We usually pass through a series of hypotheses, 
theories, speculations, and experimentations, often false or de- 
fective. Ever new lines of thought are struck out and new 
ways of experimentation are undertaken only to be rejected again 
and again. ‘They who have undertaken a series of experiments on 
any subject realize the amount of work requisite before even the 
preliminaries may be started well under way. There must go on a 
ceaseless selection, an active criticism which is merciless to itself, ever 
hostile to routine, ever awake to new points of view and better methods 
of work, ever welcoming a different, but truer and better way of 
handling and treating the facts, observations, and experiments, ever 
ready to modify and change the course of the work, now in one place, 
now in another, ever retracing the steps of the research now-one way, 
now in another, until some satisfactory and unitary point of view is 
gained. And still with all that labor one must always be ready to 
abandon the whole line as false and start on a new track, ever revising 
his work, ever criticizing each step in advance, ever doubtful, looking 
at the work as if it might be on the false track, allowing for error, 
alive to new facts which may contradict the methods of observation 
and experimentation or the apparently established facts, rejecting 
hypothesis and theories which are attractive, or which have become 
endeared to the heart of the investigator, either because they are his 
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pet view, or because they fall in line with his previous works, or be- 
cause in sheer desperation of finding a sure, true, definite path in the 
jungle of facts he decides to adhere to one course and follow up one 
trail which may be entirely misleading and end in a blind alley from 
which he must once more retrace his steps, and start all over again. 
Of all that the true investigator must be acutely conscious, if he wishes 
to track the truth. The truly indefatigable and earnest investigator 
must be keenly conscious of failures, shortcomings, both of method and 
result. He must look at his truth as if about to be false, and at 
falsehood as if about to be true. Everything is relative, and nothing 
is final. It is only by such an attitude of mind and such a mode of pro- 
cedure that truth can be attained. 

If ceaseless vigilance is the price of liberty, more so is it true that 
ceaseless criticism of ever new opinions and ever new views, however 
distasteful, bizarre, and paradoxical, is the price of truth. For we 
must keep in mind the fact that truth does not come as deus ex machina, 
or like Athena out of the head of Zeus, but must be found after per- 
sistent, laborious, painstaking searching of heart, mind, and fact. 
Truth is in the deep, as a Greek sage puts it. One must dive again and 
again often bringing up nothing but brilliant falsehoods before the 
homely truths are found. 

It is by a devious course of long search and patient testing of ap- 
parent truths and falsehoods that the investigator may be assured that 
he has got a hold of the truth, and even then he must be constantly on 
the look-out never to relinquish a re-examination of it so as to gain an 
understanding of its actual relationships, of its limitations and relativity 
that the truth may not slip away after all by a dogmatic position and by 
the neglect of circumstances and unforseen conditions which he may 
have omitted to take into consideration, or by not bringing it into line 
with work and discoveries in other directions. By over-generalizing he 
may lose much that is vital in the truth and thus lay more stress on the 
false than on the true. Recent ruthless criticism of all that is dogmatic 
in Mathematics, Logic, Physics, Biology, and other sciences have 
resulted in new points of view and in the opening of new horizons for 
investigations which have revolutionized the sciences themselves. This 
sense of ceaseless active criticism must be kept alive and keen, if sci- 
ence and truth are to keep on advancing. It is due to this critical 
sense turned on the fundamental principles and postulates of science 
that such phenomenal progress has been made recently in the domain 
of science and human thought. This critical sense must be kept fresh 
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and alive, if human thought and love of truth are not to fall into a 
state of hebetude and desuetude. 

The manifestation of the apparently false opinion keeps thought 
awake; it constantly challenges us, making us review again 
and again our established truths, and contributes to an ever 
deeper realization of what has been gained by severe thought and hard 
labor. The freedom of the seemingly false opinion and our tolerance 
of it and our willingness to meet with it in the open help test the val- 
idity of truth while keeping alive the critical sense which is the main 
spring of all advancement of human thought and is the vital point, 
the very soul, of all human progress. In a certain sense it may be 
said that it is the function of the false to keep the truth alive. The 
suppression of the freedom of thought or the liberty of individual 
expression, whether in speech or in press, is the crushing of all true 
human progress. ‘Thus science, Sociology, Social Psychology, all go 
to confirm the same central attitude towards the free manifestation 
of individuality in the life existence of a well-ordered, progressive 
commonwealth. 

The great philosopher, logician, and economist, John Stuart Mill, 
known for his candor and moderation, entered a strong plea for the 
liberty of the individual. Méill’s work ‘On Liberty’ is so well known 
that I almost hesitate to quote from it, and still the work is of such 
importance that I cannot resist the temptation of making a few quo- 
tations from it, even if they be somewhat lengthy: “People” Mill 
writes “think genius a fine thing, if it enables a man to write an exciting 
poem, or paint a picture. But in its true sense, that of originality in 
thought and action, though no one says that it is not a thing to be 
admired, nearly all, at heart, think they can do very well without 
it. Unhappily this is too natural to be wondered at. Originality is 
the one thing which unoriginal minds cannot feel the use of. They 
cannot see what it is to do for them. How should they? If they 
could see what it would do for them, it would not be originality. The 
first service which originality has to render them is that of opening 
their eyes: which being once fully done, they would have a chance 
of being themselves original. Meanwhile, recollecting that nothing 
was ever yet done which someone was not the first to do, and that all 
things which exist are the fruits of originality let them be modest 
enough to believe that there is something still left for it to accom- 
plish, and assure themselves that they are the more in need of origin- 
ality, the less they are conscious of the want. 
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“In sober truth whatever homage may be professed, or even 
paid, to real or supposed mental superiority, the general tendency 
of things throughout the world is to render mediocrity the ascendent 
power among mankind. . . . At present individuals are lost in 
the crowd. . . . The thinking (of the masses) is done for them by 
men much like themselves, addressing them or speaking in their 
name, on the spur of the moment, through the newspapers. I am not 
complaining of all this. I do not assert that anything better is compati- 
ble, as a general rule, with the present low state of the human mind. But 
it does not hinder the government of mediocrity to be a mediocre gov- 
ernment. . . . In this age of mass-action the mere example of 
non-conformity, the mere refusal to bend the knee to custom, is itself 
a service. Precisely because the tyranny of opinion is such as to make 
eccentricity a reproach, it is desirable, in order to break through that 
tyranny, that people should be eccentric. Eccentricity has always 
abounded where and when strength of character has abounded; and 
the amount of eccentricity in a society has generally been proportional 
to the amount of genius, mental vigor, and moral courage which it 
contained. That so few now dare to be eccentric, marks the chief dan- 
ger of the time. . . . There is only too great a tendency in the 
best beliefs and practices to degenerate into the mechanical; and unless 
there were a succession of persons whose ever recurring originality 
prevents the grounds of those beliefs and practices from becoming 
merely traditional, such dead matter would not resist the smallest 
shock from anything really alive, and there would be no reason why 
civilization should not die out, as in the Byzantine empire. 

“It is not by wearing down into uniformity all that is individual, 
but by cultivating it and calling it forth, within the limits imposed by 
the rights and interests of others, that human beings become a noble 
and beautiful object of contemplation; and as the works partake the 
character of those who do them, by the same process human life also 
becomes rich, diversified, and animating, furnishing more abundant 
aliment to high thoughts and elevating feelings, and strengthening 
the tie which binds every individual to the race infinitely better worth 
belonging to. In proportion to the development of this individuality, 
each person becomes more valuable to himself, and is therefore more 
capable of being valuable to others. There is a greater fulness of life 
about his own existence, and when there is more life in the units there 
is more in the mass which is composed of them. 
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‘There is one characteristic of the present direction of public 
opinion, peculiarly calculated to make it intolerant of any marked dem- 
onstration of individuality. The general average of mankind are not 
only moderate in intellect, but also in inclinations; they have no tastes 
or wishes strong enough to incline them to do anything unusual, and 
they consequently do not understand those who have, and class all such 
as wild and intemperate whom they are accustomed to look down 
upon. . . . There is a moral and prudential spirit abroad for 
the exercise of which there is no more inviting field than the moral and 
the prudential improvement of our fellow-creatures. These tenden- 
cies of the times cause the public to be more disposed than in former 
times periods to prescribe general rules of conduct, and endeavor to 
make every one conform to the approved standard. Its ideal of char- 
acter is to be without any marked character; to maim by compression, 
like a Chinese lady’s foot, every part of human nature which stands 
out prominently, and tends to make the person markedly dissimilar 
in outline to commonplace humanity. Instead of great energies guid- 
ed by vigorous reason, and strong feelings, strongly controlled by a 
conscientious will, its result is weak feelings and weak energies which 
therefore can be kept in outward conformity to rule without any 
strength either of will or of reason.” 

Thus we are brought once more to the same view from which 
we started that the essential factor in human progress is the cultivation 
of the upper controlling, critical, personal consciousness. ‘““The only 
unfailing and permanent source of improvement”’ says Mill “‘is liberty, 
since by it there are as many possible, independent centres of improve- 
ment as there are individuals.” 

In these times of human agony, when the individual is crucified 
for social glory and national power, when men are sacrificed by the 
millions and their labor by the billions for the grandeur of the nation, 
when the world is made safe for all sorts of ‘cracies’ by fire and sword, 
it may be well to give heed to the following reflections by Tocqueville 
and Tarde: 

‘In democratic societies’’ as Tocqueville remarks ‘‘majorities as 
well as ‘capitals’ have prestige. As citizens become more equal and 
more alike (as far as their subconscious is concerned, regarded from 
the standpoint of Social Psychology) the tendency of each to believe 
blindiy in a given man or class, diminishes. The disposition to believe 
the masses increases, and public opinion guides the masses more and 
more. Since the majority becomes the real political power, the uni- 
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versally recognized superior, its prestige is submitted to for the same 
reason as that of a monarch or nobility was formerly bowed down to. 
Moreover, in times of equality (of the mediocre subconscious consid- 
ered from the point of view of Social Psychology) men have no faith in 
one another, because of their mutual (subconscious, mediocre) like- 
ness. [his very resemblance, however, inspires them almost with 
an unlimited confidence in the judgment of the public. For it seems 
improbable to them that when all have the same amount of light, the 
truth should not be found on the side of the greatest number.”’ ‘““This 
appears logical’ comments Tarde “‘and mathematical. If men are like 
units, then it is the greatest sum of these units which must be in the 
right. In reality this is an illusion, based on constant oversight of the 
role played by imitation. When an idea rises in triumph from the bal- 
lot-box, we should be less inclined to bow down before it, if we realized 
that nine hundred and ninety-nine thousandths of the votes that it 
polled were but echoes. Unanimities should be greatly distrusted. 
Nothing is a better indication of the impulse of imitation.”’ In other 
words, with the increase of mental disaggregation in a crowd of (sub- 
conscious) mediocrities individuality and the critical self are at a min- 
imum, the subconscious self is left unprotected, a target to the arrows 
of suggestion. Social suggestibility is at its maximum, and the body- 
politic is thrown into hysterical convulsions of mob-frenzies, into man- 
jacal, nationalistic excitement with fixed paranoidal delusions of nation- 
al grandeur, demoniacal obsessions of world-dominion, resulting in 
homicidal and suicidal world-wars. 

What then is the remedy for all those human sufferings, virulent 
mental epidemics, and other severe social maladies that plague man- 
kind in its aggregate capacity ? Only one answer is given by science, by 
Biology, Sociology, and Social Psychology: Fortify the resistance ef 
the individual by freedom of individuality and by the full development 
of personality. Immunize the individual against social, mental plagues 
by the full development of his rational reflective self, controlling the 
suggestible, automatic subconscious with its reflex consciousness. Put 
no barriers to man’s self expression, lay no chains on man, put no 
taboos on the human spirit. Do not, like the savage, run man’s mind 
and skull into ugly shapes and distorted moulds of social traditions. 
Liberate man’s spirit from the dark, narrow, and oppressive, social 
dungeon. Full freedom of individuality and cultivation of the critical 
rational self constitute the essential conditions of a healthy social con- 
sciousness. The full development of a synthetic unity of the conscious 
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n control of the subconscious in a pure atmosphere of liberty is sure 
immunity against all mental plagues, and is at the same time the source 
ind aim of all true human progress. 

Here we may pause for the present. As far as our present pur- 
pose is concerned Social Psychology needs not take us any further. Per- 
haps, the words of Professor Minot’s may be appropriated here where 
we have laid so much stress on the Logos, on Thought, on Reason, as 
being the savior of humanity: “The time, I hope, will come” says 
, Professor Minot “when it will be generally understood that the inves- 
tigators and thinkers of the world are those upon whom the world 
lepends. I should like, indeed, to live to a time when it will be uni- 

ersally recognized that the military man and the government-maker 
are types which have survived from a previous condition of civiliza- 
tion, not ours; and when they will no longer be looked upon as heroes 
of mankind. In that future those persons who have really created our 
civilization will receive the recognition which is their due. Let these 
thoughts dwell long in your meditation, because it is a serious problem 
n all our civilization to-day how to secure due recognition of the value 
of thought, and how to encourage it. I believe every word spoken in 
support of that recognition which is due to the power of thought is 
1 good word, and will help forward toward good results.” 

When the great American biologist made this earnest appeal to 
his countrymen had he had a foreboding of the approaching storm of 
the world-war with all the horrors of frenzied militarism which has 
'bsessed deluded humanity ? 

One thing stands out clear and distinct, and this is,—the source 
and aim of true human progress are the cultivation and development of 
man’s self-ruling, rational, free individuality. This is also Man's 
happiness. For as the great Stagirite puts it: % e8ampovia rév abrapywv 
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